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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: The words that I speak unto 
you, they are spirit, and they are life.—John 6: 63. 


1. April. 3.—The Power of Faith Matt. 9 : 18-34 

2. April 10.—The Mission of the Twelve . Matt. 9 : 35 to 10 : 15, 40-42 

3- April’ 17.—The e.g of John the Baptist . | . Matt. rr: 1-19 
nin 


4. April 24.—War and Invitation. ...... Matt. 11 2 20-30 

5 1.—Tweo Sabbath Incidents ..... . att. 12: 1-14 

May 8.—Temperarce Lesson .......... TOV. 23 > 29-35 

7. May ts. Bh = ati cage to Jesus... . . Matt. 12 : 22-32, 38-42 

8. May.22.—The Death of John the Baptist ried ae att. 14: 1-12 

9: May 29.—The Multitudes Fed . . Matt. 14°: 13-21 ; 15: 29-39 

ro. June 5.—Jesus Walks on the Sea... ...., Matt. 14 : 22-36 
Matt. 15 : 21-28 


¥2., June 19.—The Parable of theSower . Matt. 13 : 1-9, 18-23 


ax. June r2.—The Canaanitish Woman. ...... 
33. June 26.—Parable of the Tares ...... Matt. 13 ; 24-30, 36-43 
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The Withered Hand—Whole 
By Amos R. Wells . 


RAISE GOD! 
: again! 
Oh, let me grasp a hammer and a saw! 
Bring me a nail, and any piece of wood. 
Come, see me shut my hand and open it, 
And-watch my. nimble fingers twirl a ring. 
How good are’ solids !—oak, and stone, and iron, 
And rough and smooth, and straight and curved and 
round! 
Here, Hannah: for these long and weary years 
My hand has ached to smooth your shining hair 
And touch your dimpled cheek. Come, wite, and see: 
I am a man again, a man for work, 
A man for earning bread and clothes and ‘home; : 
A man, and not a useless hold-the-hand ; 
A man, no more a bandaged cumberer. 
Oh, blessed Sabbath of all Sabbath days! 


Praise God! Give me my tools 


And did you hear them muttering at Him? 
And did you see them looking sour at me ? 
They’ll cast me from the synagogue, perchance: 
But let them: I’ve a hand, a hand, a hand! 
And ah, dear wife, to think He goes about 

So quietly, and does such things as this, 
Making poor half-men whole, in hand and foot, 
In eye and ear and witless maniac mind, 

To get such praise as that! Well, here’s a hand, 
A strong; true hand that now is wholly His, 

To work or fight for Him, or what He will; 

For He has been the Hand of God to me. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 








Who Else Is Involved ? 


There are no questions of duty or conduct that 
can safely be settled on their own merits alone. Al- 
ways we must ask ourselves, not only whether the 
thing ‘itselt is permissible, but what are its bearings 
upon other questions than this and other persons than 
ourselves. A man may be invited to attend a high- 
class vaudeville theater to witness a single act of great 
interest which is not only wholly innocent and un- 
ubjectionable, but perhaps genuinely instructive. If 
he could take the thing out of all its relationships, he 


—— > 


could go, But if he himself has been trying to influ- 
ence others to keep clear of the theater in general 
because he believes that most of what is seen there is 
unworthy, he cannot consider the single unobjection- 


able feature by itself. And so in every other question . 


of everyday life. Does this complicate life too much ? 
No ; it simplifies life. The simplest way to settle any 
question is to settle it on the highest possible ground. 


ax 
How to Feel Loving 3 


Right action is a sure creator of right feelings. 
To defer right action until the right feelings come is 
to rob ourselves of both action and feelings. Yet 
this mistake is constantly made, and in nothing more 
often than in the expression of love,—which stands 
for our deepest feeling and our highest form of action. 
We seem to think that we must feel loving before we 
can act lovingly. On the eontrary, the only sure way 
in which we can create, deepen, safeguard, and main- 
tain our feeling of love in at.y direction is by constant 
and costly expression of love in that direction. This is 
what Bishop Gore means when he says, in his volume 
on the Sermon on the Mount, that the-love which we 
are trying to show we shall come to feeZ . We can, in 
Christ’ s strength, show love for those toward whom all 
our feelings are unloving,—and we must, if we would 
remain in Christ's company. But unloving feelings 
cannot long bear up under such treatment: they 
break down and give way to the loving’ feelings which 
expressed love, if persevered in, alwayscreates. Right 
feeling is a reward, not a condition, of duty. 


. _— 
A Power-Breeding Habit 


There is a short cut to power : it is the discipline 
of doing things that are hard. Like most other short 
cuts, the straight line here’is the shortest route to the 
goal ; and the straighter the course we make to get- 
ting the hard things done, the more quickly shall. we 
come into the power that their doing brings. A dozen 
times a day most of us' have the opportunity to choose 


a 


between a harder and an easier task, both of which 
must be done sooner or later. Without a definite 
resolution to the contrary, we usually choose the 
easier task for now, and push the harder one along 
for later attention. Suppose we should make it the 
fixed habit of ouir life to reverse that order : whenever 
we have the right to choose between tasks, invariably 
giving the most difficult one first place. How we 
should grow! And how the hard work of our lives 
would be put behind us, finished, mastered, done 
away with, instead of looming ahead all the while as 
it does when it is not given first place. A month's 

trial of this short cut to power would probably spoil 
us for ever going back to the old half-hearted routine 
of ease-loving procrastination. 


x 
God Always For Us 


There is more of encouragement than of discour- 
agement in your life. For there is more of good than 
of evil in the universe, more of God than of Devil. 
Sometimes we are tempted to feel that one of Paul's 
admissions about the conflict in his own soul is the 
chief fact in our lives,—-when he said, ‘‘ To me who 
would do good, evil is present.’’ But that is only a 
lesser fact in life: the greater fact is that to me who 
would do evil, God is present. Many a time in the 
lives of all of us do we know that we have been kept, 
by God's immediate presence and direct intervention, 
from doing the evil that we had planned. And many 
more times, when we ‘have yielded to the evil that 
crowded in upon us, have we been keenly conscious 
that God was present, resisting with us and for us the 
thing that would harm us ; and we know that it would 
have needed only our slightest welcoming of his pres- . 
ence to save us, Paul made sweeping recognition of 
this greater fact of the omnipresence of God in our 
needs when he said : ‘‘God is faithful, who will not 
suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able ; but 
will with the temptation make also the way of escape, 
that ye may be able to endure it.’"". So the unsought 
uplift in our life is always greater than the unsought 
down-pull, Our own choice determines the result. 
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Unprofitable Sleep 


(7S of the greatest difficulties to the successful 
living of the Christian life is the ease with which 
men fall asleep, morally,and spiritually. They 

fall asleep to their dangers, and they fall asleep to 
their opportunities. The beneficent purposes of sleep 
are met, ‘in the spiritual life, by the rest which comes 
to the soul which is at peace through its confident 
faith in God, Just as no true soldier, however, would 


think of sleeping in the presence of the enemy unless* 


he knew that guards had been well placed before the 
lines, so no true man of God in the world permits the 
rest and quietness of ‘his soul to lessen his alert watch- 
fulness against evil, or his quick responsiveness to 
every opening for service. Man prevails. spiritually 
only as hé learns the secret of. resting in-God at the 
same time that he is. actively.on guard against danger 
and busy in servieg He must mange and work éven 
while he prays: . 

| The spiritual dullness and inértia which threatens 
many lives: ig like ‘that dreadful. drowsiness which 
steals upon men almast overcome by cold. , Stories 
have often been told:of travelers in;wintry climes who 
have had to struggle against sleepiness for their very 
lives. . Perhaps the distant smoke of warming fires 
would be visible on the horizon, yet the numbed facul- 
ties could only with the greatest difficulty respond to the 
call made.upon them to-struggle on before night should 
come, and ‘certain death. 





Like this is the thfeatened death of many an earthly 
pilgrim who has wandered astray upon life’s journey. 
So long is it since he has enjoyed the warming influ- 
ence of Christian fellowship, or the stimulating effect 
of religious exercise and good work in a good cause, 
that all the currents of his spiritual life are slowly but 
surely being frozen up within him. He is no longer 
sensitive to things which once brought him severest 
pain or keenest pleasure. The benumbing chill of the 
atmosphere in which he has kept himself has been 
putting to sleep the faculties of his higher nature. 

Many who have fallen into such a state have never 
realized it until startled into wakefulness by some 
sudden experience touching the deep places of the 
heart and unexpectedly bringing them face to face 
with God. Undoubtedly more young men and young 
women slip off gradually into moral insensibility, 
sleep-away into wickedness, as it were, as a person 
under the influence of an anaesthetic slips out of con-. 
sciousness, than boldly walk into it open eyed. Spir- 
itual torpor steals over men so subtly that the most 
secure: need ever to watch ; and those to whom God 
has but lately sent some arousing experience ought 
always to remind themselves of the many in like case 
who, after a brief interval of agitated unrest,“have fallen 
off into heavier slumbers than they were in before. 

In the Christian life it is as if powerful opiates were 
being administered to those who slacken watchfulness 
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ever so little. Before ofe is Y aware that he is 
net as active as ever, he finds it almost impossible to 
reuse himself to the simplest duties which he has bat 
lately neglected. A common ce is the * 
of interest in the work and worship of the Church by 
persons who have accepted the most serious 0 

for her support. They are, as a rule, suffering from 
moral and spiritual inertness brought about by some 
form of the drug of selfishness, taken perhaps to ease 
an otherwise painful sense of duty. Trifling as un- 
faithfulness to one’s duties as a church-member seems 
to many to be, yet it may be a symptom of a disease 
more terrible in its ending than even the dread Afri- 
can sleeping sickness is to its victims. 

Jesus in his parable of the-talents indicated that the 
failure of the only servant who failed was as much 
due to slothfulness as to,wickedness. In fact, his 
wickedness quite possibly consisted mainly in sloth- 
fulness. He was not awake to his responsibility. 
The time when he might easily have increased his one 
talent b proper investment he allowed to slip past 
with ing done. Momentary energy he did have, 
enough to enable him to dig in the and bury the 
troublesome reminder of duty out of sight; but that 
was all. It gained for him, for the time being, free- 
dom to do nothing. Probably he intended to do 
something later on. People are not usually spiritual 
idlers by deliberate intention when they first start in 
that direction, The unprofitable servant was again 
active for a moment when it came to rendering his 
account, —feverishly active in devising an excuse. His 
excuse was futile, and untrue. It was not because his 
master was a hard man, but because he himself was 
a wicked and slothful servant, that he had chosen the 
course that he did. His own laziness and lack of 
resolution were the fault which hindered his service. 
He was morally asleep. 

‘Fhe world contains many slothfully unprofitable 
servants. Their great lack is of the faculty of getting 
down to work. The promise is often enough there, 
but not the performance, They are hoping to excel, 
some other day ;_ but the ‘* good and faithful servant’’ 
is meanwhile going steadily about his duty. It is not 
lack of knowledge which is the matter, but lack of the 
will to work. The sleeper may have many and vivid 
dreams, but dreams in sleep lack practical value... 

Spiritual drowsiness is so quickly blighting in its 
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effect that we do not expect to find the names of-any 
thus afflicted on the pages of history. There are per- 
has 
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elector ftaginaion hes the brilliance of ; 


ect Or 
nothing worth while se they were spiritually 
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the power to use his gi Flashes. of brilliance 
showed themselves in the course of a misspent youth, 


only to be lost ip, the ess of. early death, Toa 
fellow-poet he con the «*woful impotence of 
could have descri 


weak resolve,"’ and no | more 
exactly the cause of his life's failure. The great con- 
ceptions of his brain were but as dream images which 
in his moral sleep he saw, but would not waken Jong 
enough to make real... 

In fiction there is a notable character of this sort, 
in Tito. Milema, the fascinating young Greek of George 
Eliot's ‘‘ Romola.'’ ‘With every opportunity to de- 
velop a life of strength and beauty, he is r ted 
as drifting along into the most miserable sadcaianiir 
selfishness. His better nature was paralyzed through 
disuse. He failed in the resolute purpose necessary 
to reject the pleasant course of ease and fopularity for 
the hard and uncertain labor of seeking to rescue his 
benefactor, who was also his foster father, from slav- 
ery. Failing to do his duty seemed to make him for- 
get what that duty was. So far did he go in neglect- 
ing his sacred obligation, falling ever deeper into 
moral insensibility, that at last he met the poor old 
man with murderous and cunning cruelty. Positive 
evil sprang up where the positive good had been so 
long dormant. His character had fallen subject to a 
sleeping. sickness which, when the time of testing 
arrived, left him without the power of right action. 
He was spiritually dead. * 

Such is the possible issue of moral and spiritual 
drowsiness, of the failure to be ever on the alert. in 
matters concerning the dangers and the duties of the 
soul. It is none other than the final issue of all per- 
sistent sin, the dread enemy death. He who permits 
his higher nature to go persistently without attention, 
in the chilling air of this world’s selfishness, is sure 
some day to lose that higher nature altogether. A con- 


stant message of Christianity to the world is therefore 
that ‘ already it is time to awake out;of- sleep.*’.., 





When Explaining Away the Miracles 
Those who seek to show that belief in the mira- 
cles of the Bible is unnecessary and unreasonable 
usually lead themselves into the taking of a position 
that is more unnecessary and unreasonable than the 
miracles that they would do away with. A thoughtful 
layman on the Pacific Coast has a suggestion to make 
in this connection, which is worth thinking about. 


The publication of Dr. Gordon's book on the miracles, with 
the resulting discussion, has brought out the fact that many 
persons who think themselves orthodox (and may be) believe 
the miracles to have been performed by the use of natural 
laws with which, those who beheld them were unfamiliar, 
There are two serious objections to this view. 

The first is that-the most thoughtful of its advocates have 
been obliged to repudiate a number of the recorded miracles 
because they are ‘‘ unreasonable," 

‘The second is that, after two thousand years, we are appar- 
ently just as ignorant of natural laws as were the people of 
that day,—though we profess to know much more. 

Mark ‘l'wain's ‘* Yankee in King Arthur's Court’’ performed 
many tricks with natural laws which the people thought were 
miraculous, and the fictitious characters of many writers have 
used their superior knowledge of natural laws to impress those 
ignorant of them. Not many years ago the French govern- 
ment sent a man over to Algiers who studied and. performed 
and exposed all the supposed ‘ miracles’’ with which some 
fakirs were gaining power over the people. But if a man 
skilled in trickery and possessed of all the scientific knowledge 
of the present day tried to perform one of the miracles of the 
Bible, which one could he duplicate? ‘They are all just as 
superhuman as ever,—and yet it would seem that we ought to 
be able to perform one Of the little ones! 


Here is a fair challenge. It cannot be met by the 
miracle-minimizer. On the contrary, with every 
year’s increasing conquests of Christianity the straight- 
forward record of the Book which is Christianity’s 
Commission and God's Word is increasingly. con- 
firmed. 

There is one point worth noting, however, and that 
is as to the word ‘‘natural."" Some who believe im- 
plicitly in the miracles, and in God's omnipotence 
and his willingness to use his omnipotence in extraor- 
dinary ways for his children, at the same time prefer 





to believe that he never.works contrary to the laws 
which he himself has established in what we call 
‘«nature,’’ though he often works in ways that are 
beyond human vision, understanding, or powers. In 
view of this belief, it..has -been suggested. that the 
term ‘‘superhuman”’ is..more accurate than ‘‘ super- 
natural’’ ; and this distinction would seem to be a 
reasonable one. If we had God's knowledge, we 
might see that every miracle ever worked was entirely 
in accordance with the laws of nature, —understanding 
by ‘‘nature’’ that the spiritual as well as the physical 
universe is inciuded,—while at the same time a super- 
human knowledge and power were always necessary 
to the working of the miracle. Because we are still 
human, and as long’as we remain human, we are 
unable to understand or to. work, by human means, 
any miracle. But we may count.the miracles as super- 
human, rather than supernatural. 
This view permits one to hold to the conviction 
*that God never'disturbs or acts counter to his own 
laws ; but it also retains implicit: belief in the mira- 
cles as -acts of God that are possible only by his use 
of laws that are beyond the knowledge or the reach 
of God's human children, ..' 
bio 2R ng Pt Sir Me 
Books and Arguments 
Those who ate not living in’ accordance with 
God's ‘laws and Christ's principles are very fond of 
arguing against the Bible and Christianity. They are 
forced to do so, by the sheer necessity of attempting 
some defense of their own untenable position.. And 
it is a natural desire, on the part of‘ ‘sincere followers 
of Christ, to want to know of books or other material 


that will furnish good: couriter arguments.’ Thus a 
Christian woman in- Massachusetts inquires : 


If it is not troubling you too: much, I should. be very grateful 
for the name$ of a book or two.regarding the higher criticism 


6s ee of men of faith and 
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—books which would 


of its claims. ‘They do not undermine my ‘but I should 
learning. 


tance of the truth. No one was ever argued 

lief in the Bible. No one was ever argued into the 
Kingdom of heaven. Reason is not the cause of | 
men's opposition to the truth ; therefore men are not — 
led by reasoning,—no matter how accurate, logical, 
or brilliant that may be,—into conforming 
their lives to the truth. Sin is the primary cause of 
Gone etek seeenecs peinks wily Maagtniaaaed 
away verbal argument, but by _ personal 
influence of a life of power,—the power of the Spirit 
of God. ‘Therefore if this inquirer wants really to win 
any one away from error and into the truth, hér chief 
hope of doing so is by offering the silent argument of 
her own Christ-mastered, Spirit-filled life, together with 
the simple urging of the a tance of Christ as Sav- 
iour, because of what he ia tee for her. 

But books have their place in revealing truth and 
in leading persons into an understanding of the truth.” 
When this inquirer meets sincere persons who are 
honestly desirous of knowing the truth, and who are 
troubled or hindered or confused by some of the argu- 
ments of those who are, whether consciously or not, 
in opposition to the truth, effective use can be made 
of conclusive facts that show how undisturbed the 
truth really is by attacks upon it. With regard to the 
destructive claims of the higher criticism (and it must 
be remembered that the higher criticism is not neces- 
sarily destructive, but that much of it has rendered great 
service to constructive Bible study), one of the most 
readable and convenient little books is ‘‘ Archeology’ s 
Solution of Old Testament Puzzles*’ (30 cents), by 
John Urquhart, an essay for which the Gunning Prize | 
was awarded by the Victoria Institute of Great Britain. 
Several other books worth noting in the same field 
are the following! : «‘The Bible and Modern Criti- 
cism *’ ($1.50), and ‘* Pseudo-Criticism : or the Higher 
Criticism and Its Counterfeit’’ (75 cents), both by 
Sir Robert K. Anderson, K.C.B., LL.D. ; ‘‘ Scientific 
Confirmations of Old Testament History '’ ($2,00), by 
George Frederick Wright, M.A., D.D., LL.D., F.G. 
S.A.,. Professor Emeritus of the Harmony of Science 
and Revelation, Oberlin Theological Seminary; ‘‘ The 
Bible Under. Trial’’ ($1.75), and_‘:The Problem of 
the Old Testament Considered with Reference to Re-' 
cent Criticism’’ ($1.50), both by James Orr, M.A,, 
B.D., D,D., Professor of Apologetics and Theology 
at Theological College of the United Free Church, 
Glasgow, Scotland ; ‘‘ Monument Facts and Higher 
Critical Fancies'’ (75 cents), and ‘‘ Higher Criticism 
and the Verdict of the Monuments”’ ($2.50), both by 
A. H. Sayce, D. Litt, LL. D., D. D., Professor of 
Assyriology, Oxford University, England. 





1 Any of these books, which are issued by different publishers, may 
be obtained at the prices given, postpaid, from The Sunday School 


Times Co. 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


LMIGHTY GOD, our Father, Redeemer, Friend, and 
Lord : Once more we come before thee in search of thy 
way out into the large places. Purge away our sin and 

dross. Make us partakers of thine invincible righteousness 
and thine abounding life. Teach us thine infinite patience 
and serene content. Cure our uneasiness of spirit. Correct 
our false and swollen ambitions. Generate within us a gra- 
cious satisfaction in just doing right : in daily putting our best 
efforts into the pron duties which belong to our little ‘ives. 
Show us how to’ do even great things, as the sun shines, with- 
out making a noise or feeling the strain of effort. Lead us 
away from our niggardly narrowness and our besotted selfish- 
ness, Let us no | spoil thy bounty by indulging sinister 
motive. Make us so sure of our boundless wealth, as thy chil- 
dren, that generous action shall come natural to us, and all 
meanness pass from us. Oh, that all envy, spite, vindictive- 
ness, animosities, pretense and small frauds, which our coward- 
ice — within us, may disappear from our lives, as pain and 
fever fly when health returns... . Lord, soften our hard hears, 
and put us in tune with the moods of nature and of men, that 
thus our minds may be open also to'the finer messages of thy 
Spirit in thy written Word. Keep us from rudely tramping 
through these holy places and boyy. pages and missing all their 
best meaning ; from rushing roughshod over field and wood 
and human lives without the listening ear and the sympathetic 
heart ; from spending scores of years in this beautiful world of 
thine and yet never probing its hallowed mysteries. Generate 
within us that simplicity of spirit which fathoms the secrets of 
life, and keeps us in touch with the throbbing heart ot nature, 
Scripture, man, and God, ,. : Make’ us partakers of thy prom- 
ised newness of life to thé tery utmost ; we have been too long 
content with mere jagged fragments of thy great salvation :.. 
now we want the whole of it... . Keep us, then, from pervert- 
ing thy holy religion into a torture, and making it seem a 
clumsy makeshift and an odious caricature of Infinite. Grace. 
Lift us out of the mire of ignorance and distrust where such 
perversions grow, and bring us out into the majestic freedom 
of our Father's house, where our unshackled feet ‘shall walk 
free, and our unfettered hands shall scatter blessings, and make 
others glad. ... . Lord, bring in the day when thy universal 
church shall shine in the glory of *‘ whatsoever things are true, 
honorable, just, pure, lovely, gracious, and Of good report."’ 
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‘BESSON FOR MAY I (Matt. 12:1-14) 


What Were 


HE motive ideas concerning the Sabbath that de- 


termined Christ’s observance of the day seem to 


eee ee : 

day of ce, not of accident ; 

day of society, not of the individual ; 

day of liberty, not of bondage ; 

day of love, not of bitterness ; 

day of relief, not of refusal ; 

6. A duy of thoughtfulness, not of frivolity. 

1. By providence I mean that Jesus considered the 
vision of God for human wel- 
fare. It was ‘‘made"’ for man, and its maker was 
God. ‘Just as God, “hiwlag planted the appetite for 
food in us, has made food for that appetite, so God, 

having given us a nature requiring a Sabbath, has 
also made a Sabbath to meet that requirement. The 
Sabbath did not come by accident : it neither sprang 
out of the ground, nor is it a device of mere human 
experience. It is a divine ‘institution, born out of a 
loving heart, designed to’ bring relief and refreshment. 
There is a sense in which’ once and forever it is 
««God’s’’ Sabbath. To dissociate the love and wisdom 
of God from the day is to deprive it of its happiest 
and highest features. Our appreciation of the 
Sabbath gives God pleasure. Such appreciation is 
as though a child should express gratitude to a parent 
for the summer vacation the parent has provided for 
the child. In all Christ's words and deeds it is evi- 
dent that he looked upon the Sabbath as a blessed 
day, and it carried his thought straight up to God 
himself. ‘*My Father worketh hitherto,’’ he said, 
on the Sabbath, and he distinctly connected the day 
with the loving provision of God. 

2. The Sabbath was to Christ a ‘social aye aesead 
The Sabbath that Christ dealt with was the M 
Sabbath. 
into prominence when Israel; led out of bondage, was 
organized’ into a compact body through the social 
code ‘of the Tén Commandments. This’ command- 
ment was merely the recognition of a great fact, 
namely that the Sabbath from all création was made 
‘*for man,’’ not for one particular person, but for 


Ov Eye Pn 
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man as man, and it could not accomplish its benef-. 


icent purposes unless it became’ a common: good, 
Every relation that any individual bears to the Sabbath 
has a social feature : he cannot think of the Sabbath 
aright if he simply thinks of it in connection with 
himself. | The question concerning Sabbath obser- 
vance is never settled by simply ascertaining what 
seems helpful to me. The question is always larger 
than one person: it is, ‘* How does my observanes 
of the Sabbath affect: society ?’’ Scarcely anything 
throws more light upon the whole subject of Sabbath 
observance than ourtaking intoconsideration ‘* man,’”’ 
all men, when we face Sabbath problems. There is 
no possible’sense in which Christ viewed the day as 
a selfish days A Robinson Crusoe, an individual 
alone upon an island, will find that six days’ labor 
require one day's rest, because he is so constituted 
that he cannot attain his best without that rest, and 
it will be comparatively easy for him to determine 
how to spend: the day. But just so soon as Robin- 
son Crusoe ceases to be alone, and becomes a mem- 
ber of society, then the effect upon others of his 
method: of spending the day becomes a prominent 
feature. in ~the situation. The Mosaic Sabbath to 
Christ was a day when the welfare of mankind - was 
in his thought. 

3. Nor did Christ overlook the freedom of the 
Sabbath. It was to bea day of opportunity, not of 
limitation. ‘The feligious ‘teachers of Christ's day 
made such statements that Christ could not declare 
the truth unless he hit, and hit hard, their wrongful 
ideas of Sabbath observance. In. the most authori- 
tative way, these false teachers laid down as a test of 
fidelity to God tens and twenties and even hundreds 
of prohibitions for the Sabbath. - Bread could. not be 
carried from roem to room ; an ass: might not be led 
out on the road with its covering on unless such 
covering had been put on the animal previous to the 
Sabbath ; men walking through fields could not take 
heads of wheat and rub them in their hands to loosen 
the grain, for such rubbing was a violation of the 
Sabbath ! This sort of limitation was so burdensome 
because it ‘exterided to every possible thing ‘a person 
naturally did in a-‘day's living. “And the worst ‘feat- 
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's Sabbath Principles ? 


By President James G. K. McClure, D.D. 


’ For several yours The Suriday School Times hes 
‘sought to secure for its readers a presentation of 
the principles of Sabbath observance that should 
$0 truly interpret our Lord’s spoken and unspoken 
teachings on this theme that it should be a message 
of permanent and very practical value to the every- 
day man and woman. The Editor believes that 
- President McClure has met this need in a way that 
will not soon be forgotten. There are no rules sug- 
gested hete: the paper would be valueless if there 
were, But the six underlying principles that are 
set forth would seem to enable one to decide, sat- 
ictnssecti and safely, every actual problem in 
Sabbath-keeping that can arise in the complicated 
and perplexing situations of present-day life. 





ure of it all was this : that the man who fulfilled all 
these requirements was su to be the highest 
type of man, whatever his condition of heart, while 
the man who failed to fulfit them was the lowest type 
of man even though he did justly, loved mercy, and 
walked humbly with his God. The whole situation 
created false standards. An outward demeanor in 
one particular matter decided a man’s relation to 
God! ‘Aecordingly there was nothing for a true 
leader of mankind like Christ to do, but to say ‘‘ the 
Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath,’’ not its slave, 
and to enter upon courses of conduct intended to 
arouse the false religionists from their error. 
Christ ‘not acted and spoken as he did, a most‘ hurt- 
ful idea of God and of his requirements would have 
held sway among men, and mere formalism, and that 
the formalism ‘invented by fallible teachers, rey 
have been the test of religion. 

4. To Christ the spirit of the Sabbath’ was pre-emi- 
nently the spirit of love. When men watched him to 
see whether he would show pity on the Sabbath, 
‘«that they might accuse him,’’ he knew the bitter- 
néss:in their hearts,’ and it was to answer that<bitter- 
ness and teach the lesson of love that he went straight 
ahead and showed pity., We are coming now on the 
dominating principle that moved Christ in his ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. To him it was a day when 
tenderness should reign in the soul. In this respect, 
the Sabbath was to be the brightest, gladdest, sweet- 
est day of all the week, because his heart harbored 
only the magnanimous and the gentle. . It is strange 
that questions of ‘Sabbath observance have always 
tended to irritate people. ‘These questions have been 
provocative of harsh: judgments and sharp controver- 
The man who thinks his way of keeping the 
Sabbath the right way is quite apt to be indignant 
towafd the man who does not observe the day as he 
does. There is scarcely an intense soul with a high 
valuation of the Sabbath who has not passed through 
this experience of irritation toward the neighbor who 
violates his idea of Sabbath observance.- And still 
Christ's principle that love is to be the regnant senti- 
ment of the heart upon the Sabbath is the true prin- 
ciple. He saw the faults of men: his sensitive soul 
revolted from their selfishness and meanness : never- 
theless he loved them! There is no harder lesson 
for any one who will keep the Sabbath holy to learn 
than the lesson of filling his heart with sweet; tender 
love all day long for the mistaken, disobedient de- 
structive children‘of men: 

5. Christ used the Sabbath to the aid of others. 
The love he cherished on the Sabbath was not a mere 
sentiment of- the heart; like a perfume soon exhaled 
and gone. His love was a fixed purpose to help, and 
help-he- did. He actually healed the’ diseased: - : By 
so doing he opened a thousand possibilities of. -mis- 
understanding. But he knew, as all thoughtful 
men .knew, that* whem: it comes. to ‘the actual: use 
of. the -Sabbath by. different persons, misunder- 
standing is unavoidable: We. say: ‘‘Christ healed 
disease« on. the Sabbath ; thérefore it is right for 
physicians to heal on the Sabbath.'’ But just as 
soon as we have drawn this inference from Christ's 
healing on the Sabbath, other inferences that seem 
perfectly logical are drawn : that the nurse, the drug- 
gist, the car driver ‘who takes us to the druggist’s, the 
switchman’” who-~ directs the éar, the’ policeman who 
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re the streets, the dairyman who supplies milk 
for the patient, the — of men and women in our 
complicated and interd dent society who contribute 
to the desired end of healing, are all justified by Christ’ s 
principle in their labors on the Sabbath. 

Does all this mean that Sabbath observance ceases ? 
If by Sabbath observance we mean any hard 
and fast definition of what may and what may not be 
done on the Sabbath, the answer must be yes. But 
if by Sabbath observance we mean the retention of 
the day for high and noble purposes, the answer must 
be that the, may be just as much a day of blessed- 
ness now as ever. It is difficult for a person like my- 
self, with my training and my temperament, not to con- 
demn a multitude of movements on the Sabbath: that 
othér conscientious people consider right and helpful. 
Nevertheless I, a strict constructionist of the day, am 
convinced that we never can expect harmonious agree- 
ment as to the deeds of mercy and necessity that are 
appropriate to the Sabbath, and I am resolved to be 
compassionate of persons asked to do physical or in- 
tellectual labor, to spare them all work so far as I 
can, and to have a heart of love and a hand of help 
and a word of cheer for them all the day through. 
Undoubtedly Christ would pity the hosts of men and 
women to-day burdened with unnecessary toil, forced 
upon them by an inconsiderate or selfish public, and 
he would do everything in kis power by individual 
effort and organized agencies to reduce their labor to 
the lowest possible degree. 

6. Christ's valuation of the Sabbath as a day of 
thoughtfulness on high themes is the final principle 
of his observance of the day. On the Sabbath it was 
his custom to go into the synagogue and there associ- 
ate with people who looked directly to God for true: 
conceptions of life and-for aid to fulfil. these .concep- 
tions. Whenever opportunity afforded, he availed 
himself of the Sabbath congregations in the syna- 
gogues, to teach men God's blessed will and their 
glorious opportunities. Let us not forget that there 
were distractions at hand ; that the Romans and the 


~Greeks did not go to the synagogue, that there were 


gay’scenes and bright skies and winsome walks all 
about him, that the synagogue worship must often 
have seemed-very crude and insufficient to him, and 
must have been attended by many interpretations of 
Scripture that-he knew-to be wrong. And still he 
‘¢went to church,’’ as we say, for ‘*church’’ was the 
best thing in his day of its kind, and it was necessary, 
and it proved beneficial to society. Do I think 
Christ’s principle teaches us to go to church on the 
Sabbath? I certainly do. I believe, were his. voice 
to speak to us, he would say : ‘‘ The church of to-day, 
imperfect as it is, is where I am and whére I teach. 
Go to it. Have the custom of going toit. Some day 
you will hear there a special message intended by me 
for you, and it will be worth a hundred visifs to the 
church. And remember that others need my church, 

and that your presence encourages them to come 
where in due time they too wil! be blessed by a mes- 
sage from me.”’ 

And | believe Christ would say this also: ‘ Re- 
member that the busier my life became, the more I 
made occasion for retirement from noise and burden 
to commune with God. —I sought cuiet places. I 
needed them. All men need them. The busier the 
age, the more should we all withdraw on the Sabbath, 
and, shut away from tumult, be quiet toward God."' . 

Ctirist pre-empted the Sabbath day for converse 
with God. I know of no better way to .make sure 
that we observe the Sabbath than by filling it before- 
hand: with engagements of a loving, helpful, and 
worslripful nature. -Then the -week-end parties will 
not find us open to their invitations and their.dan- 
gers, nor will traveling, game-playing, entertainment 
and social merriment obtain lodgment in our preoc- 
cupied lives. 

There*is one*word flat sums up this whole discus- . 
sion, one word that indicates hew Christ observed the 
Sabbath, and how he would “have us observe it, one, 
word that is decisive in_all our problems concerning 
how we should observe the day as an institution of 
society, and that word is ‘‘ Love."’ 

As a definition of love, I offer «‘ Unselfish devotion 
to the highest interests ot others.*’ 

CuicaGo, ILL, 
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HE Muhammadan world for en peek five hundred 
years has had three capitals—Mecca, Cairo, and 
Constantinople. Mecca has been the Acart of 

the Muhammadan religion, the place that throbbed 
with religious feeling. Cairo has been the Acad, 
where theories and theolpgies have been formed. But 
Constantinople has always been the center of Muham- 
madan political ower since the Ottoman Turks made 
it their capital ; and not only of political power, but 
of grievous political persecution, These three ca 
itals have knit together the great Muhammadan wor 
into a surprising solidarity. ie 

What is the ge of this Mosigm world to our 
faith ?—Faith, with a capital ; Christianity, the Faith 
of our fathers, the Faith of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

First, it is-a challenge of real might, because islam 
is a religion of great strength, just as real as the chal- 
lenge of Goliath, who knew that he was strong. The 
Muhammadan world is conscious of its strength—a 
strength, ‘first of all, of extent'and naombers. . This is 
a world-wide religion. Around the Kaaba of Mecca 
three continents meet. The biggest convention you 
ever attended, Christian or political, dwindles into 
insignificance beside the annual conventions held at 
Mecca, when from sixty to ninety thousand pilgrims 
come together there from every country under heaven. 
There are two hundred and thirty millions of Muham- 
madans—every. sixth person in the world. 


The Strength of Islam’s Truths 

Then think of the strength of that religion because 
of its truths. The Muhammadans have enough truth 
in their religion to produce poetry and philosophy of 
a theistic kind equal in merit to much of our. own. 
They can repeat with us a large part of the Apostles’ 
Creed, and do it with all their hearts. If the truth 
is strong, then the. Muhammadans are strong because 
they hold so much truth with us. And they hold that 


. truth with fanatical devotion, -They do not apologize 


for their creed or their profession, but have fought for 
it with fire and sword, You cannot speak a word 
against: Muhammad on the streets. of Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Cairo, or Morocco, without arousing a riot. 

And this, religion challenges us because it has no 
caste, . The chief reason, I think, why the Muham- 
madan religion won its way in Africa is because they 
admitted every African ‘to the highest caste. There 
never was a color line in the Muhammadan church, 
so farasI know. You cannot find mosques for the 
rich and mosques for the poor in the capitals of the 
Muhammadan world. There is no ‘‘ East End’’ and 
‘¢ West End"’ in the religion of Islam. 

Again, Muhammadanism is a conquering religion 
because it has been left alone to grow strong for thir- 
teen centuries. -Think of a religion which for thirteen 
centuries has run its roots into art, architecture, litera- 
ture, and social life, until all these things are full of 
Islam-—as full as the limestone cliffs in parts of Egypt 
are of fossils ! 

Once more, Islam is a challenge to us because it 
has such great solidarity. A single instance will 
make it plain. I was told by the German mission- 
aries that when.the Armenian massacres took place 
there was a great decrease in the baptism of Muham- 
madans in Sumatra, and a great increase of opposi- 
tion and fanaticism. . They said : ‘«‘ When the Sultan 
has finished killing all the Christians in the Turkish 
Empire, he will lend his strength to us, and we will 
turn out the Dutch, and your turn will come next."’ 
‘The whole Muhammadan world is bound together in 
such a way that news from Turkey reaches Muham- 
madans in Lucknow before the telegraph carries it to 
the papers of Bombay or Calcutta. 

Second, this religion is a challenge also because of 
its degradation and weakness. It is the challenge of the 
night. These dark places of the Muhammadan 
world are full of the habitations of cruelty, ignorance, 
and superstition. We see only the surface, when we 
talk of a new Turkey, a new Persia, or a new Egypt. 
The great masses are just what they have been for the 
last ten centuries. 

Take the intellectual condition of the. Muhamma- 
dan world. India is a fair example. It. has. sixty- 
two and a half millions of Muhammadans, in round 
numbers. Ninety-six and a half percent can neither 
read nor write their own names. And yet we look 
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upon the Muhammadans of India as perhaps the 
most intellectual and the most accessible. 

Think of the night of darkness that characterizes 
| their ‘social. system ; a: religion believing, that God 


concubinage, unlimited 


: Almighty pt the seal, of his approval upon polygamy, 
divorce, 


the degradation of 


- womanhood, the seclusion of womanhood, and slavery. 


And wherever the Muhammadan world has contradicted 
these principles, they have submitted to the laws of hu- 

, manity in defiance of the privileges of their faith. I need 

- Not speak before you of the licentiousness, the depths of 
degradation, that obtain in all parts of the: Muhamma- 
dan world. Lord Cromer, in his ‘* Modern Egypt,"’ 
speaking of the Muhammadan fireside literature, re- 
marks that the ‘* Decameron ”’ of Boccacio is.a model 
of politeness compared with the everyday reading of 
the masses of Egypt. : 


This religion calls to us with the challenge of ‘the . 


night, .because of its social, intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual. results. . The mystics of): Persia,. the Sufis, 
and those who have higher ideals» in religion, are all 
members of heretical sects ; orthodox Islam knows 
not of these things. All’ Moslem’ heresy for thie“ last 
two or three centuries has béen an ‘attempt to spirit- 
ualize or to rationalize the religion of Muhammad. It 
is the real spiritual hunger of those few Muhamma- 
dans who are longing for a better religion. : 


Their Spiritual Hunger and Vision 

One: of these women: came to.see Mrs. Zwemer, 
who was reading a little book by Meyer, in the, back 
of which were some verses... She. was fond of poetry, 
as are- many of these people, and began to spell out 
line after line. Turning to my wife, she said : ‘* Do 
you know, what that man, says is what I have been 
thinking all these years? I want to get God very 
close and have him live right in my heart.’’ 

There is a third challenge which comes to us: the 
challenge of the dawn. We have become accustomed 
to think of daybreak in Korea, of China awakened, 


and Japan standing in her strength ; of .India seeth- 


ing with a new life ; but it is daybreak also in West- 
ern Asia, - 

Turkey itself is becoming a new Turkey. - Mu- 
hammad was, after all, a.true prophet. According 


to tradition, he said that among the signs.of the last . 


: days is tunis : ‘‘ The sun will arise in the West.’’ The 


sun has arisen in the West in Muhammadan lands. ° 


From. Monastir, the most westerly province of. the 
Turkish Empire, came that call to a bloodless revolu- 
tion. It swept on eastward, until there were seen in 
Beyrout, in Jerusalem, in Bagdad, and in other great 
cities, the signs of joy which we had in our own coun- 
try when we proclaimed our liberty and freedom from 
the yoke ot a foreign: power.. A newspaper man wrote 
to the London Times.;,.‘‘ The daily. bulletins. of . the 
young Turkish party. resemble most of. all chapters in 
Isaiah, ‘Arise, shine, for thy. light is come, and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon thee.’"’ 

If the new Turkish party will give ‘: liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity,’’ then the greatest day for. reli- 
gious opportunity has dawned in Turkey : freedom of 
the press, instead of the terrible censorship ; freedom 
of worship, instead. of the spy system ; freedom of 
speech, instead of having every one gagged who. did 
not speak according to Turkish ideas. What will. not 
the gospel be able to accomplish in that empire if it 
has free course, as it has in other parts of the world ? 

And the challenge of opportunity is also for Arabia. 
The rails of that highway of God now stretching from 


.in God’s own time for his 
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Damascus to Mecca will become a highway doubtless 
j in eastern 
Arabia the missionaries have more liberty now by far 
than they had five years ago ; more opportunity, one 
hundred times over, than they had ten years ago. 
Throughout the whole of that Turkish Empire God 
has beén laying down his lines of activity, and when 
the day comes, the workers will say; ‘‘Others have 
labored, but we have entered into their labors,’’ 

And. lastly, I believe that this challenge of faith 
is a challenge to believe that God can and will do it. 


. His word is.true. He is giving his we upon his 
And i 


Word among the Muhammadans. - . you look 
at missions in the Muhammadan world to-day it is 


not. a story of defeat. If. you look back through the 
_ centuries,, we have a great deal to be ashamed of. 
: But we have neyer to be ashamed of ,those glorious 


pioneer leaders who led out and. accepted the challenge 


. to faith when the church slumbered and. slept, I 
think: of Raymund Lull in the middle ages, who said : 


‘He that loves not, lives not;. and. he that lives by 
the Life cannot die’’; and who gave. his own life to 
preach the gospel of Christ's love to the Muham- 
madans, I think of Henry Martyn ; if his spirit were 
alive in the church to-day, there would not, be one 
but a thousand who could say, with him: ‘‘Now let 
me burn out for God.’*; I think of Ian, Keith Fal- 
coner, that noble Scotch layman, who went out single- 
handed to call attention to Arabia by laying down 
his life for God, and who, in one of his last speeches 
said: ‘‘The Koran is doomed.’’ These men showed 
by their lives that they accepted the challenge of the 
strongest non-Christian religion. ' 

If you and I think of the results achieved through 
press and hospital, through mission school and college 
throughout the whole Muhammadan world ;, if we 


think :of the. unconditional surrenders from the;days 


of. the early converts and martyrs, who died for our 


. faith, to, these days when they are baptizing. .three 


hundred Muhammadan converts every year in Sumatra 
and Java, and when there are over two hundred living 
preachers of the gospel, every one a convert, from 
Islam, in North India; if we think of God's blessing : 
we may get the spirit of Elisha as he stands before 
the Jordan, spreads out his mantle, strikes the river 
and says: ‘‘ Where is the Lord God of Elijah ?’’ 

We have with us the splendid inspiration of the 
early pioneers, the mighty promises of God, and. we 
have before us the challenge of this great non-Christian 
religion, with which Jesus Christ will never divide 
empire ; and, above all, we have with us the Captain 
of. our salvation, who. must. be deeply interested in ~ 
these present political movements, as he is the King 
of kings and Lord of lords to his church, and who, 
perhaps even now, is praying with us in that same 
prayer which he uttered omce before: ‘‘Father, the 


“hour has come; glorify thy Son."’ 


The Tragedy of the Muezzin’s Cry 

I think the. mest pathetic challenge among the 
strong challenges that come teus. in the Muhammadan 
religion is that call to prayer five times:a day. It 
rings out over the great Muhammadan world. To the 
tourist, who. thinks superficially, it sounds very beau- 


-tiful ; but to the missionary, who lives and loves and 
_ labors among these people, it is a thrust to the heart 
every timé he hears it. Listen! ‘God is great, 


God is great'’; and the heart of the missionary says 
‘¢Amen,’’ And then there rings out from ten thousands 
of minarets every day : ‘‘ There is no God but Allah, 
and. Muhammad is God's prophet:’’ and the name 
that is above every other name is not honored. 
‘There is no name so sweet on earth, no name so 
sweet in heaven,"’ as the name of Jesus Christ You 
and I say: ‘‘Thou, O Christ, art all I want’; but 
you have only to stand face to face with these people 
for a year, or for a few months, to know that they are 
hungering or dying for that name and that salvation. 

And does not the challenge come to us to give them 
Christ every time we hear the call to prayer? At 
Bethlehem, where Christ was born, it rings out to- 
day: ‘‘Muhammad is God's apostle.’’ At. Mecca, 
where Muhammad was born, not a single Christian 
of us has dared to accept the challenge, has dared to 
go and die, to.say that Jesus Christ is,the true prophet 
and the true priest and the true king. 
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‘The Threshold: of*Manhood and Womanhood | 


By Professor Edward P. St. John, A:M., Pd.M. 


"IN YOUNG women the third and last stage of the 
adolescent period may be said to begin at about 
the seventeenth or eighteenth year, and to end 

with complete physical maturity at about twenty-two 


~ or twenty-three years of age ; in the case of young men 
"it may begin a year or two later, and does not end be- 


fore twenty-four or twenty-five. Here, as perhaps in 
no other stage of development, must allowance be 
made. for individual variation : the emphasis upon 
peculiar traits and tendencies forms the real guide to 
the teacher who would utilize these hints. 

In the intellectual life the higher reasoning ers 
are now dominant. The young child gains knowl- 
edge chiefly through his senses by direct experimen- 
tation : the youth who is almost a man uses processes 
of comparison and analysis much more largely. This 
noting of likenesses and differences, together with the 
search for their meaning, frees him from his*former 
bondage to his senses, and enables him to use his 
past experiences as a means of mastering the prob- 
lems yet to be faced. 

 Middie adolescence gave him his ideal—the vision 
of his life that is to be. To the attainment of this, 
example may guide him so long as he is content to 
imitate a model ; but when individuality asserts itself 
more largely, or even when circumstances of the per- 
sonal life compel the slightest variation, reason must 
point the way by which these aspirations and ambi- 
tions are to be realized. So the impulse to discover 
causes, consistently to relate the content of present 
and possible human experience, assumes a controlling 
place.in consciousness. Just now, when both the 
young man and the young woman’ have attained a 
‘Jarger freedom of choice than éver before, and when 
they are far less hampered by the consequendés of 
past choices than they will be when maturity has 
fully ‘comé, it is°Of ‘the greatest’ importance that ‘they 
With ‘such: a reasoned 
plan of action nature is now seeking to provide them. 

The large place that this intellectual tendency has 
in the lives of our young. people finds evidence in 
many ways. One of the most common is the fre- 
quent rebellion against dogmatism in regard to duty. 
The child rarely attempts to go back of ‘the law, and 
indeed seldom questions the right of the person in 
authority to enforce his arbitrary will. But at this 
age if, for example, certain amusements are forbid- 
den, the prompt answer is, ‘*I don’t see why I 
shouldn’t do it.’’. And the fact- that we have not 
made it our business to make the reason plain is un- 
controvertible evidence that we have failed to undgr- 
stand God's plan for the safeguarding of the new life 
of independent choice which is so close at hand. 


The Gain of a Reasoning Doubt 

The sense of duty without the reinforcement and 
corrective control of reason is not a safe guide.. Nor 
does the youth manifest disloyaity to God when he 
places the laws by which he has chosen to rule the 
universe above the rules of any church, The impli- 
cation of this attitude is not that any particular rule 
of any church is wrong, but that if it is right there is 
back of’it'a principle as fundamental and immutable 
as the law of gravitation. To point the inquirer to 
such a basis will not lessen his respect for the church or 
his regard for its wise conventions and restrictive rules. 

Methods of teaching for pupils of this age should 
be determined especially by the facts above men- 
tioned. The ideal mode of conducting the class is 
not the text-book plan, nor yet the lecture method, 
but rather that of full and frank and free discussion in 
which the members of the class have much the larger 
part. However ignorant the class may be, what they 
think about the moral and religious questions involved 
is of far greater importance than the number of new 
facts provided by the text-book or the teacher. Often 
the most effective mode of making a personal applica- 
tion is by a searching question, which the student 
should answer, not to the teacher, but to himself. 

One of the most commonly misunderstood mani- 
festations of this intellectual activity of youth is the 
prevalence of doubt. _ Many teachers who read these 
words will recall atime when, secretly or openly, they 
faced such questions as ‘* Was there ever a miracle ?"’ 
‘«Ts the Bible different from other books ?'’ and even 
‘*Is there a God?'’ To-day the experience is of ne- 
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cessity much more common than thirty years ago, be- 
cause the spirit of modern science has found its way 
so largely into the secondary schools and the public 
press. Comparatively few of our young people fail to 
face these very disturbing questions at some time be- 
tween sixteen and twenty years of age. Too often 
they have been treated as budding atheists. We 
have tried to browbeat them into faith, forbidding or 
discouraging the expression of such a thought. 

Let us revise our Sunday-school pedagogy and fall 
into line with the plans of Him who formed the soul 
and gave it its longing after infinite truth. This is 
not irreligion. It means religious growth: It is faith 
feeling for a firmer foundation to stand upon, ‘Thus 
far they have accepted the statements of others ; now 
they seek to think them through for themselves. 


Doubt is but the intellectual phase of the effort to’ 


come into a personal relation with God. 


Harnessing the. Secular and the Religious 
. The thoughtful youth begins to realize that if there 
is a God who has révealed himself in the Bible, he is 
the same God who rules the universe, and the youth 
seeks to find him everywhere. The Bible must be 
tested by history ; religion must establish harmonious 
relations with science. Our. young people cannot 
longer carry their ideas about religion and the princi- 
ples that order their other affairs of daily life in sepa- 
rate, thought-proof compartments of the mind. They 
instinctively seek to orient themselves in a consistent 
faith. The thoughtful szs¢ do it, or be lost to the 
church. It is not a hopeless task that nature has set 
for them, but it is hardly wise that they should meet 
these problems alone, or guided only by the agnostic 
or the skeptic. Shall not we who volunteer to teach 
religion accept the hint afforded by this God-implanted 
instinct and aid to a Christian interpretation of the 
forces that scientists glimpse as ruling the universe ? 
Some of the most serious difficulties of the youth 
are occasioned by the apparent conflict of the impli- 
cations of modern science with the older interpreta- 
tions of certain passages of the Bible. To-day the 
high-school student cannot study astronomy, geology, 
biology, zoology, or botany without absorbing the 
theory of evolution. Is it not time that in all our 
Sunday-schools we teach him that he need not aban- 
don Christianity or the Bible if he becomes an evolu- 
tionist ? If we dogmatize against the doctrine on Sun- 
day, and he is taught facts and principles in its*favor 
from Monday to Friday, the result is easy to foresee. 
Modern Bible-study brings other problems of a 
similar kind. Psychological study may not'determine 
what the answer to any questioff 6f inspiration, author- 
ship, or historic verity shall be; ‘but it does assert that 
the method of dogmatic statement is rarely successful 
in controlling the thought of young people of this age, 
while the appeal to reason does meet response. The 
important fact. is that now reason does her work : the 
choice that we have to make is whéther it shall serve 
the skeptic alone, or the teacher of religion as well. 
Beginning earlier in adolescence, but usually reach- 
ing the climax in this stage, comes to most young 
people a great increase of love for the beautiful. Our 
young people have been criticised for quoting poetry 
in the prayer-meeting instead of the Bible. We should 
understand that now ‘the réligious miessages of the 
poets conie with a new force because of the charm of 





their literary form. When we do, we shall not hesi- 
tate to call Longfellow and Tennyson and Browning 
and Shakespeare to our aid in giving religious instruc- 
tion. The Bible itself often fails to. make its full 
appeal to the western mind because of lack of ap- 
preciation of the peculiar type of literary beauty 
which is characteristic of much Hebrew. literature. 
Many comparatively recent books of a popular nature, 
particularly those of Professor Richard G. Moulton, 
are giving us revelations of the rare and hidden beauty 
of many a familiar passage. The opportunity for such 
insight should be offered to every young. man or 
woman whose soul is now aglow with the love of 
beauty. It will add a new interest to the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah when they see in it a beautiful 
poem, and it will be no less a message from God. 

Another special opportunity at this time is afforded 
by this love of art. 


Bringing Art into the Sunday-School 

The whole world knows Tissot's labor of love. He 
has given to the world an Oriental Christ; and we 
honor him for his contribution to our knowledge of 
the world’s Saviour. But we forget that there have 
been men of old—and some of our own day—who have 
done more for us than that. Men who never saw the 
Holy Land have lived for years in the atmosphere of 
the Gospels. They have saturated themselves with 
the spirit of Jesus. They have turned their backs on 
houses and lands that they might follow him. And 
out of experiences like those have come to us visions, 
not of the Christ of Palestine, but of the Christ of the 
universal human heart, These men, many of them, 
fasted and prayed before they mixed their colors or 
took their brushes in their hands. .We forget that 
many of these pictures were painted on the walls of 
churches that they might speak the gospel to a people 
who could not read. 

The many inexpensive and good reproductions of 
the masterpieces of religious art which are now avail- 
able make it possible for us.easily and effectively to 
utilize this splendid opportunity to present religious 
truth to our older young people. Such a book as 
Henry Turner Bailey's ‘‘Great Painters’ Gospel’ 
might be made the basis for a study of religion in art, 
or the life of Christ in art. 

In the development of the social feelings we find 
a further basis for the shaping of the curriculum of 
moral and religious education in later adolescence. 
If the opportunities of the earlier stages of life have 
been utilized, the youth of either sex has attained to 
something like a definite personal relation to God. 
Now should he be helped to establish right relations 
with man. One of the great defects of the religious 
education of the past has been the failure, especially 
as manhood approaches, to present Christianity in 
terms. of everyday duty. Ih many cases that too 
comfortable type of religion which does not interfere 
with a man’s politics or his business is the product of 
this sentimental, or at least rather vague and imprac- 
tical, religious appeal. The study at this period of 
life, under the leadership of a Christian man of 
affairs, of courses on the social feachings of Jesus, or 
on the Old Testament prophets as social reformers, 
willdo much to correct the tendencies above mentioned. 
Even better, at times, is the frank discussion, from 
the standpoint of Christian principles, of the actual 
moral problems of everyday life. 4 

With this deepening and widening interest in the 
social relations comes a stronger and more highly de- 
veloped tendency toward social organization, which 
has ‘been very effectively utilized in the large organ- 
ized classes that have been so successful in the Sun- 
day-school during the last few years. This is the 
final stage of the preparation for life. Some les- 
sons the youth cannot learn before this time. . And 
there are other lessons for which, if they have 
not been learned in the past, it is now or never 
in the great majority of cases. The Sunday-school 
has only begun to realize its mission to those wha. 
are at the beginning of manhood and womanhood. 
The progress toward fulfilling it in the future will de- 
pend largely upon the extent to which specialists-‘are 
developed in every school to meet the needs of this 
Stage of religious education. 

HartForp, Conn. 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
Paralhl passages: Mark 2 : 23 to 3: 6; Luke 6: 1-11. 


Getting Started in Class 


SK your class, at the very outset, to answer three 
questions: (1) What is the Sabbath? (2) What 
is the Sabbath for? (3) How ought we to keep, 

or observe, the Sabbath? t the class talk freely; 
then, without commenting yourself on their views, 
ask them to see what they can find in the lesson 
that throws direct light on our questions and their 
answers. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


. Most of the strict Jews of Jesus’ day had gotten 
wofully far away from the spirit of really doing 
God's will. ‘‘As spirit decreased, formality 
increased "; and in nothing was this more amazingly 
' evident than in their mechanical, lifeless, and gro- 
tesquely forced interpretations of the Fourth Com- 
mandment. Here give the class all that you can 
gather of the rabbinical absurdities of Sabbath rules, 
such as are mentioned in Riddle’s 2d poreareee and 
his comments on verses 2, 10; Stalker's 2d, Mackie’s 
94, Foster's 34, and Sanders’ 4th paragraphs. 

The Jewish leaders, to whom such views repre- 
sented the. highest form of godliness, had. for some 
time been growing more.and more hostile to. Jesus. 
This condition of things may be made vivid to the 
class by Miss Lovett’s illustration (first four para- 
graphs). In this strained situation, how do you sup- 
pose the Jewish rabbié felt when they saw Jesus’ dis- 
ciples plucking grain and preparing it for eating on 
the Sabbath day, while he said not a word-in rebuke ? 

Note the importance that Dr. Stalker (2d para- 
graph) attaches to the hunger of the disciples ; ex- 
plain how they probably came to be in a grainfield, 
and the courtesy-right ‘of Oriental custom to pluck 


and eat (Mackie, 1, 2); then get the class to:give in . 


their own words the arguments by which Jesus an- 
swered the attack. What was his best resource and 
equipment for answer? (Stalker, 3d paragraph.) 
Further material in explanation of Jesus’ answer is 
as follows: David's action discussed (Riddle, on vs. 
3, 4; Stalker, 4; Sanders, 6).. The fourfold argument 
of Jesus fully presented (Stalker, 3-7). Jesus’ mean- 
ing in claiming to be ‘‘ lord of the sabbath ” (Riddle, 
on v. 8; Stalker, 7). The argument from Jesus’ own 
identity and self-consciousness (Stalker, 7). 

A single conclusive answer by Jesus to the Sab- 
bath-question attack was not enough to stop it. 
Would the class say that the second case, in verses 
9-13, was harder or easier than the first to defend? 
Why? What do you think of the comment made 
by the little blind Jewish boy in Dr. Mackie’s class ? 

What shall we say that these incidents in Jesus’ 
experience teach us as to our duty in the matter of 
keeping the Sabbath? For one thing, ru/es have no 

lace here. The Bible never gives us rules. The 

harisees were false to the spirit of the Bible when 
they burdened life with rules. But princip/es we all 
need. What principles of Sabbath-observance do we 
find here? Go right through the lesson, and make a 
list of all that we can see there, either as directly 
stated, or indirectly implied. It would appear that 
we can do on the Sabbath that which is necessary to 
the proper satisfying of hunger (vs. 3, 4); the wor- 
ship of God (v. 5); the service of Christ (vs. 6-8); 
the showing of mercy, kindness, love (vs. 7, 11, 12). 
Church-going, also, seems to have been of Jesus’ 
Sabbath-observance (v. 9). Some of these principles 
are discussed in Stalker's last paragraph, Lovett’s 
8th, Foster’s sth, and Sanders’ 8th to 11th and rgth 
paragraphs. 

Sabbath observance s far beyond that which 
we can or cannot do ; the best part of it is the privi- 
lege of using the day as one of God’s most loving 
provisions for our good. A careful discussion, in 
ciass, of the six root-ideas of the Sabbath that are 
so clearly presented in President McClure’s article, 
on page 195, will help to make this very plain. The 
class might be asked to discover how far the lesson 
illustrates or confirms each of these six points. 

Further helpful material on the practical questions 
of Sabbath observance is given in Pierson's illustra- 
tions from the mission field ; Ridgway’s tst, 3d, and 
4th paragraphs ; Lovett's roth paragraph ; and Fos- 
ter's exciting episode of a Sunday last summer at 
Silver Bay (2d paragraph). Let us always remem- 
ber that it is what we fa, rather than what we give 
up, that honors this day ; and that it is the:spirit, 
not the letter, that God looks at. Miss Lovett's 


simple object lesson (9th paragraph), showing the 
worthlessness of service in a life that is wrong, will 
be remembered. 
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LERSOM 5. Mav, Je RADARS SERiEE © 


Matthew 12: 1-14. Commit verses 11, 12 


Golder Text: I desire mercy, and not sacrifice.—Matt. 12: 7 


1 At dat season Jeaus.went on the nahhath day through the 


grainfields ; and his di ‘vere hungry and 
ears and to eat, 2 Bui when it, 
unto him, Behold, thy ples do that which it is not lawful 


to do the sabbath. 3 Bi 





asked him, sa‘ 
that they might uccuse him. 11 And 
pret eared ah ad Le shall have 
this fall into a pit on 

it, and lift it out? 22 How much then is a man of more value 


than a sheszi Wherefore it is lawful to do on the eab- 

bath day. 13 Then saith he to the man, Stretch forth th 

hand. And he stretched it forth ; and it was restored whole, 

as the other. ?+ the Pharisees went out, and took coun- 
m, 


sel against hi ow they might destroy him. 


iS, xxi.6. 2%Some ancient authorities read they ate. *Num. 
xxviii. 9, 10.' 4 Gr. a greater thing: > Hos. vi. 6. 


The American Revision copyright, 1908, by Thomas Neilson and Sons. 
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Arnold’s Chart of Christ’s Journeyings, from which 

this map is taken, not only shows all the journeys 

ot Jc-as, in four different maps, but also gives all 

the references to them from the four Gospels, and 

divides the life into six. periods. It is thus a Har. 

mony aswell, In cloth covers, 20 cents, from The 
Sunday School Times Co, 


Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 1.—What time was meant by ‘‘that season’’? 
What day of the week was the Sabbath day? Were ‘the 
disciples’? the Twelve? Why were not the disciples 
likely to be careful of the Sabbath law on their own 
account? ‘Riddle, first paragraph, and on v. 1.) 

Verse 2.—To what law did the Pharisees refer? (Riddle, 
second paragraph and-on v. 2.) 

Vzrse 3, 4.—Was Jesus apparently defending what 
David did ? (Stalker, 4; Sanders, 6.) What is the Old Tes- 
tament reference to this invident? What was the show- 
bread ? (Riddle. ) . 

Verse 5.—What was meant by “‘ profane the sabbath ’’? 
(Riddie.) 

Verse 6.—Was Jesus here referring to himself? (Riddle ; 
Stalker, 7 ;: Lovett, 7.) 

Verse 7.—What is the Old .Testament reference, and 
what. is: its meaning?) In what way was this quotation 
appropriate'in this connection ? (Riddle ; Lovett,’6, 9.) 

erse 8.—Was Jesus here setting: himself above -moral 
law ? (Riddle:) 

Verse 10.— What disease was the withered hand? Who 
were ‘‘they”’? Does the word ‘‘lawful’? here;.and in 
vwerse.12, refer to the Mosaic or to the moral law, or to 
both? ‘Why did these people seek an opportunity: to 
** accuse ’’ Jesus ? (Riddle, on-vs. 8, 10, 14; Stalker; 8.) 

Verse 14.—Why should the Pharisees have wanted. to 
** destroy ’’ Jesus after this incident 2? ( Riddle.) 

















By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


ARK and Luke narrate these Sabbath incidents 
before the choice of the ‘Twelve, which pre- 
ceded the Sermon on the Mount. The k- 

ing of the grain shows that the time was in the 
—— It is here held that the lesson followed the 
second’ Passover. 


just before a Passover, Hence the necessity for ac- 
cepting, as the second Passover, the feast spoken of 
in John 5. Moreover a Sabbath controversy took 
place at Jerusalem, according to that chapter, and 
similar opposition would be likely to occur on our 
Lord’s return to Galilee, where the incidents in the 
lesson occurred, though no locality is named. The 
incidents may have occurred in different places. 

Jewish Sabbath Observance.—The observance of 
the Sabbath had been the great outward mark of the 
Jews while in exile, and afterward became an ex- 

ression of national Jewish feeling, ~As spirituality 

ecreased, formality. increased. e Fourth Com- 
mandment was made the basis of over-refined dis- 
tinctions and petty minutiz of observance. No other 
commandment furnished a larger opportunity - for 
such casuistry. This our Lord opposes, 


Light on Puzzling 


Verse 1,—AZ that season: Quite indefinite. On 
the date, see above.—7ke sabbath day: The sev- 
enth day of the week (Exod. 20:10). The word 
‘*Sabbath” is of Hebrew origin, and the New Testa- 
ment use of it is peculiar. A plural form occurs, 
with a singular meaning, referring to a particular 
day. ‘This form the Revisers render, as here,, ‘‘ Sab- 
bath day.” The singular form, however, refers, as a 
rule, to the institution of the Sabbath, hence it is 
propel panbesss hoe age as in voces 2, 8.— 

rainfields: Pro the in was barley.—.///s 
disciples: As the Twelve Ban sank vat teat oe 
other disciples were present. ‘These followers of 
Jesus would naturally observe the Sabbath law, but 
they did not regard their act as unlawful. 

erse 2.—Not fawfu/ to.do: The Fourth Com- 
mandment is referred to. Servile labor was held to 
be forbidden on the Sabbath, but there was much 
discussion as to how much thisincluded, The pluck- 
ing the ears may have been regarded as harvesting, 
and the rubbing in their hands as threshing. 

Verses 3, 4.— What David did: 1 Samuel 21 : 1-6. 
—The showbread: Literally, ‘‘loaves of the setting 
out,” twelve large loaves placed on a table in the 
sanctuary, and replaced on the Sabbath (Lev. 24: 5-9). 
Probably David came on that day. He justified the 
eating on the ground of. necessity (hunger), and Jesus’ 
argument approves the principle that works of neces- 
sity were lawful on the Jewish Sabbath. 

Verse 5.—Profane the sabbath: According to Old 
Testament directions (Num. 28:9, 10), the priests: 
were required ‘‘on the Sabbath day” to do what was 
servile labor, and thus a profanation, according to a 
strict construction of the Fourth Commandment. 

Verse 6.—One greater : Greek, ‘‘a greater thing,” 
but certainly referring to our Lord himself. 

Verse 7.—/ desire mercy, and not gy vi ape : From 
Hosea 6 : 6; cited in chapter 9 : 13. approves 
kindness and mercy more than formal religious ser- 
vice. Censorious judgment often accompanies per- 
functory sea F 

Verse 8.—Lord of the sabbath: Mark,**evenof the 
Sabbath.” He is superior to the Sabbath institution, 
and can direct in regard toits observance. -As ‘‘ Son 
of man” he represents what is best for man (‘‘ the 
Sabbath was made for man,” Mark), and as Messiah 
he represents the authority of his Father. In this 
lesson there is no distinction made between ‘‘ moral” 
and ‘* Mosaic” law (so vs. 10, 12). 

Verse 10.—A withered hand: The right hand 
(Luke), while the form used by Mark suggests acci- 
dent or disease as the cause. Possibiy paralysis. 
This was on another Sabbath (Luke).—Zz#ey: In 
both cases probably veferring to the Pharisees (v. 14). 
—Lawfuil: The rabbis made many curious distinc- 
tions in regard to healing, or taking medicine, on the 
Sabbath day.— Might accuse him: Hostility to Jesus 
was growing, and his healing on the Sabbath day 
seemed to afford the best opportunity for'attack. The 
accusation would be made before the local tribunal. 

Verse 14.—Mig hi destroy him: The teachings and 
miracles of our only increased the opposition of 


the Pharisees. This incident, enforcing the spiritu- 
ality of Sabbath observance, inflamed,;them the more. 
It was the occasion, rather than the cause, of the de- 
sire to destroy him. 


Western THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





LESSON FOR MAY 1 (Matt. 12: 1-14) 


By Professor James Stalker, DD. ||” 


N THE two foregoing 
| storm of doubt and 


far this had already proceeded may be 
we verse of the present lesson, which 
tells of a held- among enemies to destroy 
him. Coming events were tr shadows 


Tue Accusation.—The statement that the disciples 
were hungry when they n to pluck the ears of 
grain demands more atten than it has generall 
received. It is a deeply touching notice; because ‘it 
suggests that, in following their Master, they may 
sometimes have endured even this privation. If we 
are at liberty to think so, it will put more meaning 
into the saying of the Judge, in the account of the 
Last Day in the twenty-fifth of Matthew, “I was an 
hu 4 ”" In fea emi | 23 : 25 the cpp ie | of 
ears in standing grain is exp: y permitted; but we 

ek admire the disctp! 


should not much t ples for so doing 
unless they had nm really hu . This is the’ 
point of the situation,-and ought to be held fast in in- 
terpreting the pas Inone of the rabbinical books 
there are men no fewer than nine-and-thirty 


kinds of works forbidden on the Sabbath; and under 
each of these there are many fanciful varieties. Ac- 
cording to this authority, it would appear, the pluck- 
ing of the ears would ‘be reckoned'a kind of cutting 
and the rubbing of them a kind of threshing. 

A Fourro_p Drrenst.—The name of the Devil 
signifies the Accusef; and it was devil’s-work these 
accusers of the disciples were doing; but, as in the 
wilderness Jesus encountered the Tempter with a 
quiver well filled with arrows, so did he now meet 
these accusers with a manifold-defense; and it was, 
as was usual with him, chiéfly drawn from the Word 
of God. One of the great ig ney of knowing the 
Scripture thoroughly and being able to quote it by 
heart is that the mind is armed with arguments whic 
can be produced when they are needed to discomfit 
the enemies of God and of the truth. 

The first argument of Jesus was what David did 
and they that were with him—leader and followers in 
that ancient case bearing a striking resemblance to 
Master and disciples in this one. me think it.can 
be made out from the account in 1 Samuel 21 that 
what David did happened also on a Sabbgth ; but 
this is not the point: the point is that sacjed law 
-- broke down before the clainis of riecessity and iiercy. 

“Phe ‘second argument does turn'on a breach of the 
Sabbath: priésts in the temple had far more to do on 
that day than on ordinary days, the sacrifices bein 
dotibled; just as ministers have their hardest wor 
on Sunday and require a rest-day on Monday. Sollit- 
tle do le perceive the facts under their very eyes 
that the hearers of Jesus had probably never noted 
this exception to their hard-and-fast rules. 

The third argument is still drawn from the Old Tes- 
tament, from one part of which to another Jesus moves 
with such easy obtain The scribes no doubt 
thought they knew the Scriptures, of which they were 
the custodians; but Jesus delighted to show them that 
they were but superficial readers of the sacred text ; so 
he says here, ‘‘ If ye had known what this meaneth,” 
as, higher up in this lesson, he says twice over, ‘‘ Have 
ye not read?” That they should have missed the 
force of the present quotation was all the more rep- 
rehensible because he had vited the same passage_ 
against them already (see 9: 13). 

The fourth argument is that the Son of man is Lord 
of the Sabbath. It has been confidently contended that 
*‘ the Son of man” here can mean only ‘‘man”; but 
is it conceivable that Jesus should have said that man 
is Lord of the Sabbath? Man can be so only in his 
head and representative, the Son of man, who is the 
vindicator of all the rights of that humanity with 
which he was pleased to identify himself. ere, in 
fact, we have a great example of what, in last lessor, 
we learned to call the Self-consciousness of Jesus. 
And we have another example of it in verse 6, where 
he declares, ‘‘In this.place is one greater than the 
temple,” the meaning being that if, in serving the 
temple, the priests were free to do.as they did; much 
more were the disciples free to doas they fad done 
in serving him. 

One Arrow More.—Jesus showed that his quiver 
of arguments was not yet exhausted when, on another 
occasion, his eneniies returned to the charge. This 
was in a synagogue; the initiative is taken by the 
Pharisees, who, although beaten already in the con- 
test, wished torenewit. But they gained nothing by 
their zeal; for, as on the former occasion he confuted 
them out of the Scriptures, so now he directed against 
them the shafts of common sense and mother-wit, 
which he knew equally well how to wield. The 
strength of Jesus as a teacher lay in the appeal to 
nature; the Pharisees bad wandered away not only 
from the true sense of Scripture but from the most 
obvious dictates of reason; and Jesus could refute 
them by the witness of the common niind and heart. 
It is, indeed, said that some of the Rabbis would not 
allow even what is assumed here—that an animal 
might be dragged out of a pit on the Sabbath day, 
holding that it ought to be fed there till Monday. 
But-let us hope, for the sake of: human nature, that 
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| Minignry so te Jer. and Miniter of she Aneto 
Bashy oF grainfields (v. 1). In — 


\ 


have no fences, walls, or hi ; 
_ Jesus and his disciples would be walking along 
the of a field, or more likely using a short cut to 
the village which had been plowed and sown over, 
‘and had n re-made by the feet of the villagers, 

Began to aired ears and to eat (vy. 1). Itisarule 
of courtesy that any traveler may pluck an ear or two 
_of wheat, or a few or gra to eat as he passes 
along ; but if he should be seen putting anything into 
a basket, action would at once be taken by the owner 
or watchman. 

That which it is not lawful to do upon the sabbath 
(v: 2). The offense in the case of the disciples was 
that of doing work on the sabbath, because the hands 
thus became improvised mill-stones for grinding 
wheat! Among the rabbis the sabbath has always 
been a dripping roast of disputation. Thus a hand- 
kerchief may not be carried in the pocket on that 
day, but if it be worn round the neck it becomes an 
article of clothing, and the law is not .infringed. 
Similarly there are reasons for and against puttin 
out a fire if the house or one’s clothing siduld catc 
fire on that day. Thus also riding on horseback is 
unlawful, not becatisé there is any prohibition against 
fetrey Sogn a saddle any more than ona chair, but. to 
hold the reins and the necessary stick would be an 
act of labor. Jewish punctiliousness includes the at- 
mosphere immediately in front of the thin end of 
‘the wedge. 

A man having a withered hand (vy. 9). Some 
time ago, when studying this chapter in the Hebrew 
New Testament with a class of Jewish schoolboys, I 
asked them what'they thought about Christ’s action. 
One boy said that as the man’s infirmity had likely 
been of long standing, he could easily have waited 
one day :mofe.’:*Amnother said that it would have 
saved troubléif Jestis had deferred \the cure till the 
next day; A\ third \maintained that there’ had béen 
uo infringement of the sabbath law because the act 
of healing had not involved any manual operation. 
Finally the diseussion was broken Sg the ques- 
tion of a blind: boy in the class, ‘‘What would you 
have preferred if you had had the withered hand?” 


> 4 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


N KOREA market day comes every fifth day. It 
is the time when.more goods are sold and more 
money is made than on the other four days to- 

gether. very few weeks market day falls on Sun- 
day, and the Korean Christians have had a severe test 
in Sabbath keeping. They stay away from the mar- 
ket in spite of the sneers and taunts of their neighbors 
and the financial loss that they endure. On a recent 
market day over one thousand men and boys were 
counted in Sunday-school in one city—Chun-ju. 

What is it that makes the observarce of the Lord’s 
day of value to Koreans, to Americans, or to any 
other Christians? Is it abstinence from feasting, of 
labor, or pleasure seeking, or business? Is it the sacri- 
fice of things we like that brings the blessing of God ? 
This was the mistake made by the Jews when they 
thought that what a man did not do made him 4 good 
Jew—a true follower of Jehovah. 

The teaching of Jesusis that the man’s good use of 
time is pleasing to Ged, rather than mere abstinence 
from things prohibited. The Lord’s day is to be used 
as a day of worship and service rather than as a day 
of idleness, selfish enjoyment, and carping criticism. 

All things are sacred to the Christian, but there 
is a special sacredness in the Lord’s name, the Lord’s 
day; the Lord’s Word, the Lord’s house, the Lord’s 
money, the Lord’s servant. . Are not Christians in 
danger of going to the opposite extreme from the 
Jews and claiming that because they belong to God, 
and all they have belongs to him, therefore they may 
freely use all for their own. purposes. As the negro 
slave argued, ‘‘ It isn’t stealin” to take massa’s chick- 
ens to feed massa's nigger.” 

The sin of robbing God of his time and money and 
service was illustrated by a Chinese preacher as fol- 
lows : ‘*It came to pass that a man went'to market 


with a string of seven large copper coins. Seeing a 
beggar. that asked for alms, he gave the poor man 
six of: the coins and kept one for himself.. The beg- 


gar, instead of being grateful, followed the good man 
and stole the seventh coin also. What an abominable 
wretch |! Yes—and would you, to whom God has 
given six days, steal the seventh also?” 


Broox.ywn}'N: Y. ' 


force of logic 
ded, * h then is bet- 
ter than sheep? tiut thie i one of his aieat Words: 


\ other not. 
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‘Phe Busy Men's Comer 
. By William H. Ridgway 


For Decency’s Sake.— Zhai which it is not lawful 
to do upon the sabbath (v.2.). The matter of sabbath 
keeping takes care of itself with all real Christians. 
When the heart is right .the day is right (Psa. 118 : 
24). Yes, _1 w they had a ‘‘ Puritan sab- 
bath” in the days, but please don't f t they 
had Puritan men of the Ironside order at same 
time, That is ag a handful of them could go up 
against overwhelming odds. It is lawful on Sunday 
to clean up and go to church and be a patriot and a 
haven't much religion. You have 
religious friends, haven't you ? ell, then, out of 
respect to them—and the memory of your dear old 
mother, She loved the day. Keep it for her. All 
decent men keep the day for its own sake or for the 
sake of others. Even our best Jewish neighbors 
honor the day for our sakes. The fellow who skates, 
plays tennis, golf, etc., on Sunday offends his best 
neighbors needlessly, and plays the fool in every 
Sunday game. 


The Inside Counts.—/ desire mercy, and not sacri- 
fice (v. 7). Just look, will you! Pharisees fussing 
about sabbath observance, and all the while planning 
murder, and cutting down wages, and raising rents, 
and driving hard bargains, and—oh, I am getting 
mixed, am I? (Matt. 25 : 14-25.) Well, God is not 
so particular about outside additions as inside condi- 
tions. Sacrifice is cheap. Mercy is dear. Soine 
women are big on sacrifice, but little on mercy; stone 
the woman of Samaria, but feed the next beggar 
—and die for the Magdalen man. In all the uni- 
verse only heaven teaches mercy. ‘ Business is 
business,”’ cries the world, and crushes the other fel- 
low—and gives some of the spoil to the new church. 
Shylock is not the last man to demand the pound of 
flesh. But Religion is the only Portia to plead ‘* Be 
merciful,” Yet there are those who profess to think 
the world doesn’t need a Saviour, and that old Grad- 
grind with his merciless hard heart will go right -into 


heaven clothed in all his greed and cruelty and 
meanness, Christ came to spoil a paragraph like 
this (Mark 12: 31-33). 

Up?—TZhke Son 


Going of man is lord of the sab- 
bath (v. 8). He came to a men. So aia his day. 
Compare two towns, one place with a Sunday, the 
Which for you? Two families, one 
honors'the day, the other not. Which for you ? Spot 
any successful man and see if he is not the product 
of a sabbath home even if his own home is godless 
and his folks kill the day as dead as they can, and 
his own children in consequence are worthless. ‘The 
great steel mills at Coatesville draw hundreds of 
young men here. When Sunday comes we find out 
what sort of raising they have had. The crowd up 
on the dam skating attracts one sort, the churches 
and Sunday-schools the other sort. Then mill his- 
tory goes a making right along, and the Sunday 
skaters—well, they just keep cutting the ring until 
they cut through, while the Sunday keepers climb 
and keep climbing until |they are managers, private 
secretaries, and head fellows. If you doubt, come to 
Coatesville and see for yourself. The Sabbath is the 
Lord’s day. ‘The Lord who wants to take all fellows 
up can do it when you step aboard his own day. 
Listen to this: Isa. 58 : 13, 14. 


Cattle.—How much then is a man of more value 
than a sheep / (vy. 12.) Outside of Christendom a man 
is not of much more value than a sheep. I have a 
friend who is a fashionable doctor. is practise is 
among the Godless rich. Said he to me one day, 
‘Ridge, my heart just bleeds for the lovely little 
neglected children. If 1 should write a real honest 
prescription for the sick little tots it would be, ‘A 
mother's care.’” Lots of men look after their fine 
stable stock more carefully than after their human 
home stock. They know more about Maud §S. than 
about George W. Men don’t work their horses seven 
daysin the week, but they work themselves—and die. 
I had a friend, Jack Hopper, who used to work all 
week in his office, and do his bookkeeping all day 
Sunday at home. I warned him repeatedly and got 
the laugh. At last the typhoid him, and he 
barely escaped with his life. During his long illness 
his partner ran the business into the ground, and he 
had to begin all over again. But there is no more 
Sunday bookkeeping or other work for him now. He 
is of more value than a sheep, and is convinced of 
the fact (Lev. 23 : 3). 


* re Sundays.”°—Stretch forth thy hand. 
And he stretched it forth (wv. 13). Vaow could he 
when it was withered and powerless? He did what 
Christ told him, and it was exactly what he couldn’ 
do. Same as you! When heaven speaks, power 
always goes with the command. ‘‘ Proceed to New 
York.” comes the order from headquafters, and in 
the envelope is the mileage book and the twenty dol- 
lar bill. od is as careful as any of his creatures. 
When you hear the Mastef tell you to stretch forth 
your useless talents, just do it, and the Sunday-school 
class will get the best teacher it has ever had. You 
will.incidentally find yourself a new man. 


COATESVILLE, Pa 





_ and not sacrifice (Golden Text). 
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The Hlustration Round-Table 


What Are You After?—/ desire mercy, 
One eve- 
ning four boys were brought to me with the 
announcement that they wished to ‘* snitch ”’ 
(confess) 6n themselves. They had been 
stealing bicycles, and they had five such 
thefts to their discredit. I fountl their story 
to be true. I age ogg ap ly td to try— 
to recover the wheels, but we could not; 
they had been sold, and resold and lost track 
of. A police officer insisted that the 
should arrested and sentenced to ; 
and while I listened it dawned upon me what 
the difference was between the criminal 
procedure and the methods of our (Juvenile) 
court. **Officer,’’ I said, ‘‘you are trying 
to save bicycles. 1 am trying to save voys.”’ 
They were put on probation, and are honest 
and useful members of society to-day. —A/rs. 
R. W. Lowe, Hinsdale, N. Y. From Judge 
Lindsey in Everybody's Magasine. 


Paper —But the Phari- 
sees, when ft saw tt, said unto him, Be- 
hold, thy disciples do that which it is not law- 
ful to do upon the sabbath (v. 2). Ifa Durbar 
doctor, says Dr, Lillehei in The Homiletic 


Review, has not the medicine he wants for 


his patients, he will write its name on a! 


of paper and make a pill of it for the patient [4 


to take. So do we treat the Word of God 
when, satisfied with the mere letter, we neg- 
lect its spirit.—2. £. Hough, Charlotte, N.C. 


Observance.— Zhe Pharisees... 


- Gloomy 
said unto him, Behold, thy disciples do that 


which itis not lawful to do upon the sabbath 
(v. 2). **A Scotchman, returning home after 
long absence, was shocked at the changes he 
found, ‘'The people,’ he said, ‘uséd to be 
reserved and solemn on the Sabbath, but now 
they look as happy:on that day-as on, any 
other !’ "Alta | F, Stlsby,' Everett, Mass. 
From The Ladies Honie Journal. 


Unrecognized. —/or the Son of man is 
lord of the sabbath (v. 8). A little princess’ 
recovery from a dangerous illness was the 
occasion of setting apart a special day of 
quiet thanksgiving by., the Kin iy ich 
none of the peasants were to stir from 
their homes, ‘Slipping anobserved’ fféir 
the castle with a basket und erher. arm, 
the little princess. went among the’ peas- 
ants distributing her gifts among the needy. 


.A strange guard halted her‘and'in a gruff 


voice said, ‘*Don't you know this is the 
special thanksgiving day, when no one is 
allowed on the streets?’’ She turned in 
childish glee, exclaiming, ‘‘ Yes, but I am 
the princess, and this is my day.’’—. #7. 
Heberly, Westfield, Lil. ‘ 


Shutting Out Life — Wherefore it is law- 
ful to do good on the sabbath day (v. 12). 
A devout Scottish minister has told of a 
house at which he stopped and spent the 
Sabbath when he was in northern Scotland. 
The day was rainy and close, and he finally 
suggested to the woman of the house that 
the window of the little parlor might be 
raised to admit some fresh air. ‘*Mon,”’ 
said the old woman, with ‘stern’ disapproval 
written plainly on her rugged face, ‘‘dinna 
e ken that ye can hae no fresh air in this 
in: on the Sawbeth?’’—Cara S. Park, 
Prospect, N. Y. From Youth's Com 
The prise for this week is awarde 
illustration, 


Why He Fished.—/¢ ts law/fu/ to do 
good on the sabbath (v. 12). A minister, 
observing a lad, with his fishing pole on his 
shoulder, starting for the river on a Sunday 
morning, said, ‘‘ My boy, the Sabbath day 
was given you for rest.’? The boy quickly 
replied, ‘* I ain’t tired!’? ‘We must find 
other reasons for Sabbath observance, espe- 
cially for folks who are ‘‘ not tired.’’—7he 
Rev. Edwin S. Stucker, Ottawa, Kansas. 


Unlimited. Backing.— Zhen saith he to 
the man, Stretch forth thy hand. And he 
stretched it forth; and it was restored whole, 
as the other (v. 13). God never gives a 
command without giving with it the power 
to obey. A Scotch lord gave his old 
servant, Donald, a little farm. He said, 
** Donald, I am going to give you that farm 
that you may work it for yourself, and spend 
the rest of your days on your own property.’’ 
Donald replied, ‘‘It is nae gude to gie me 
the farm; I have nae capital to stock it.’’ 
His lordship looked at him, and said, ‘‘I 
think I can manage to stock it also.’? ‘‘Oh, 
well,’’ said Donald, ‘* Z/ 27's you and me for 
tt, J think we will manage !?* — Cara S. 
Park, Prospect, N.Y. From The True 
Estimate of Life, by G. Campbell Morgan. 
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Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


Fifty places are described with the lessons of the 
whet ear; the fifty ster peices plane 
at one time, a cloth- 


cost $8.34, and if ord 
bound, gold-lettered case will be given free. 
‘The thirteen stereographs oa uar- 
y 


pes, ‘85 
cents, Express or poowaae is rae Dean 
should be. sent to The unday Bohool Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Ph lade phia, Pa. 

a sick man he em- 
nding the Pharisees 
w common humanity made people 

care even for a helpless sheep that was in 
danger and suffering. It was one of a great 
ng occasions when he drew his argument 
or illustration out of the most common expe- 
riences of ordinary Syrian life. Consult our 
map, which shows parts of Judza and Sama- 
ria, and find the number 20 just east cf Beth.. 
lehem. if = should stand near the point 
king northeastward over the 


marked 20, 

















566.569 by Underwood & Underwood 
Pat'd im Great Britain. 





space included between these two branching 
lines; you would see immediately before you 
the stone-walled opening of a cave ig the top 
of w grassy*hill: Close to the cavepopehirg 
is a Syrian shepherd with one of hi# sheep. 
Olive trees are growing on’ the’ dowgwatd 
sldpe of the hilly we-can: #4 bigs ‘soft massés 


- Of foliage, though the slope is so steep that 


the tree trunks~are~ hidden from view. ~Be- 
yond the foot of the hill fields .and pastures 
reach off to where a ‘ridgé of barren hills 
rises—a part of the Judzan highlands. We 
do not know that. Jesus ever: stood at this 
very spot, but many a time he had known 
shepherds just like this one up in Galilee ; 
it is easily possible that he had helped take 
care of sheep in'the pastures* around Naza- 
reth when he was a boy, and>that during 
those long days out in the open air he had 
learned to care for those lovely details of the 
pasture landscapes which he tised to quote 
to people afterward—the birds building nests 
(Matt. 6: 26); the wild flowers, gorgeous in 
beauty as a king in royal.robes (Matt. 6 : 28, 
29); foxes darting into their holes (Matt. 8: 
20); sunset splendors promising good weather 
for the next day (Matt. 16: 2). 

To see for yourself the hilltop and the Syr- 
ian shepherd with one of his charges, use the 
stereograph entitled ‘* Shepherds in the Field 


.of the Shepherds, Bethlehem.’’ 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Le.son.— Lord of the 


Sabbath, we thank thee for rest in the heart of 
toil,-for the quiet of this thy day.: ‘To thee we 
lift our songs of praise for all thy benefits, and 
before thee we bow in humble gratitude for all 
thy mercies. May we find rest this day in glad 
service for thee, in fellowship with one another 
in the home, and in this thy house of prayer and 
worship. Relieve, we prav, the strain of the 
week-day work in the turning of our thought 
into aged channels of worship.. May dia be 
no idle day, but a day of régt in loving, service. 
May we give food to the hungry. of soul, and 
take away the despair and distress of those who 
are bowed down with care or. infirmity. May 
thy peace be upon us and upon thy people 
everywhere ‘on-this thy holy day.-.-Amen.--  - 


After the Lesson.— Let me paint in words 
a picture of two homes. ..In one, Sunday 
was a happy day from the start. Everybody 
on time to breakfast. Everybody cheerful. 
Some of the children had been up an hour 
reading ‘* Sunday books’” from a special 
shelf of the very most interesting good books. 
There were family prayers right after break- 
fast,—and nobody, not even ‘father, in a 
hurry. The walk’ to church and Sunday- 
school was not a wild dash, for all were 


acta to a ng morn- 
ng services were ,talked over with interest 
and not faultfinding vy 

Mother had her fax 4 e ; 
father read a he had long wanted to 
read, and encouraged the children in their 
Sunday Bible-games. When evening came, 
and supper was over, and bedtime had arrived, 


there were loving good-night words and a 
| quiet night’s rest, Old Mrs. Harris, who 
id come in to 'r, and Tom Billi 


too, a. student at the Academy, who was five 
hundred miles from | went away with 
a blessing because of home. 

The other home began with a bang, an 


hour late. There was a scramble for the 
Sunday paper. Comic sections soon littered 
the floos, Church and Sunday-school ? 


Well, mother got to church pretty late, and 
one of the boys got to Sunday-school, Din- 
ner time brought the family together to talk 
about last nigh’ lay, the new Easter 
gowns, and Biff McGinns’ chance of putting 
out Slung-shot Oafson, There was a great 
scattering in the afternoon on various excur- 
sions, and at night some loud music, a good 
deal of yawning, and finally a surly bedtime. 
I know which picture you like better. Do 
you do your best to make your home like the 
first? What was it that Jesus said was law- 
ful to do on the Sabbath? That can well be 
the test of our doing on that day. To one 
family Sunday is a burden. To another a 
blessing, 





SUNDAY A Bressine 


WHAT IS IT TO ME? 











That question is for every one of us to 
answer just to ourselves. If Sunday ¢s a 
burden, we heed to change our treatment 
and use of it, until we learn how great bless- 
ing can come to those who obey the law of 
well-doing, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms . 

“* Lord of the Sabbath, hear us pray.’”. 

** Another six days’ work is done," 

**O day of rest and gladnéss.”’ 

** This is the day of rest.’’ 

** Not alt the blood of beasts."’ 

** My God, how endless.is thy love?"’ 

** Jesus, merciful and mild."” . 

** God of mercy, God of Grace."’ . 
(References in parentheses are to the old and new 
editions of the metrical Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 


Psalm 118 : I-35 (171 : E1-i4. 240 : 1-4). 


Psalm 51 : 6-8 (69 : 6-8. 107 : 2-4). 

Psalm 40 : 5-10 (54 : 3-6. 84 : 3-5). 

Psalm 89 : 1-6 (12%: 1-3. 178 : 1-3). 

Psalm 103 : 1-8 (149: 1-5. 211 : 1-4). 
4 


Lesson Home-Readings 


Cee ea under the auspices of the Sunday-school 
ditérial Association , and approved ‘by’ the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee.) 


M.—Matt. 12: 1-14 . . Jesus the Lord of the 


Sabbath. 

T.—Exod. 31 : 12-17 . . . . The Lawof the 
Sabbath. 

W.—Exod. 16: 1-29 . . TheSabbath in the 
ilderness. 

T.—Isa. 58 : 1-14. Calling the Sabbath a 
Delight. 

F.—Psa. 42: 1-11. . The Sabbath and God's 
House. 

S.—Luke 13 : 10-17: . . . Doing Good.on the 
Sabbath. 

S.—Mark 2 : 23-27 . . The Sabbath Made for 
Man. 
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The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs, Mary Foster Bryner 


Lesson TEACHING.—J¢ 7s lawful to do 
good on the sabbath day. 


HAT day is this? Let us repeat, 
**Remember the sabbath day to 
keep it holy,’’ and sing. one verse : 

through another week 


** Safel 
hes brought us on our way.” 


God 

I am thinking of another name for the day, 
because it is the first of May. Did you ever 
hear of May-day, or May parties, or May 
baskets? We used to make flower wreaths, 
arid play ‘“‘I’m to be queen of ‘the May, 
mother.’’ Perhaps you-have heard of happy 





children playing around the May-pole. 


the dinner table. | 
in the afternoon, while 
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When April showers are over, and sp1 
sunshine has warmed the earth, the. is 
green, and wild flowers are blooming. It is 
A pretty custom for the c! to them 


‘and arrange them in little bunches, or May 


baskets, to carry to friends or sick - 

This very Sunday is the first of iy 
wonder how many could find and carry a 
few flowers to somebody who cannot get out 
of doors to enjoy the fresh spring air. (If 
possible, decorate with some bunches of 
wild or inexpensive flowers to distribute to 
the children for this purpose.) I know it 
pleases Jesus if on the Bebbath day we try to 
cheer somebody who is sick or lonely. Per- 
haps your parents will walk with you this 
afternoon toward’the country road to see the 
green fields and trees. 

_ One Sabbath, long, long ago, esus walked 
with his disciples through a field of grain, 
but it was not the springtime. The grain 
had turned yellow, for it was ripe, so ripe 
that the farmers had cut and bound it into 
bundles. -It was harveSt-time. (Show the 
picture.) Some of the grain was still stand- 
ing, so, as the disciples walked along, they 
picked handfuls, rubbed off the hulls, and 
ate some of the fresh sweet grain, which 
tasted good, for they, were hungry. Some 
proud people, called Pharisees, saw. them, 
and found fault, and said to Jesus that his 
disciples were working on the Sabbath when 
they picked the grain toeat. ... _ 

Last summer some country folks rode 
twelve miles to church, On the way home 
the harness broke. While the wn folks 
were mending it, the children picked some 
wild blackberries by the roadside and ate 
them. They picked | wildflowers, _ too, 
Their parents were glad, because it would 
be later than usual before they could have 
dinner. It wasn’t wrong for that farmer to 
fix the harness, because they couldn’t get 
home without it, but it wouldn’t be right to 
save up work on purpose to do it on Sunday. 

Pigs and chickens, horses and cows, must be 
fed as well as people. Jesus taught that it 
was right to do necessary things, but Sunday 
is meant for rest and worship and _as little 
work as. possible; The Sabbath was made 
because people need it for a_rest from, work, 
just as horses climbing along hill witha 
load. must stop to,,rest every little. while,.so 
people should stop every few: days, or one 
day in seven. eo ‘ 

Our janitor dusts the pulpit and pews on 

Sunday, and fixes the lights for, church serv- 
ice, and in the winter makes a good fire. to 
warm the church ; but such work is needed. 
The priests had some work. to do about, the 
temple, and Jesus said they were blameless. 

I believe the path through that grainfield 
was the shortest way to synagogue service 
for Jesus and his disciples; the Pharisecs 
and others, were going there, but the Phari- 

sees were watching to find more fault. A 
man had come whose hand was helpelss and 
withered. . The Pharisees saw him, and said 
to Jesus, ‘*Is it right to heal on the Sab- 
bath ?.’’ Jesus said, ‘* If one of your sheep 
fell into a hole or pit.on the Sabbath, 
wouldn’t you lift him out?’’ They didn’t 
know what to say, so Jesus asked, ‘‘Isn’t a 
man much better than a sheep ?’’ Then he 
said, ‘‘It is lawful to do good on the Sab- 
bath day.’’ (Use this as a memory verse.) 
To prove it he said to the man, ‘‘Stretch 
forth thy hand.’’ When he did so, it be- 
came. strong like the other. Many were 
happy, but the Pharisees were displeased, 
because Jesus healed the man on the Sab- 
bath. ‘* He went about doing good.”’ 

Home-work: Encourage the children to 
make somebody happy on this May-day with 

a short visit,or a little bunch of flowers, 

CHICAGO, - 


My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


AVE you ever heard on a hot summer 
afternoon the low rumblings of distant 
thunder? Have you heard it grow 

louder until the storm crashed over your 
head? There is a storm approaching in 
Jesus’ life. “It is a storm of jealousy and 
hate among the Pharisees. 

We first heard the distant thunder and 
realized the confing storm when Jesus healed 
the man borne of four. What happened 
at that time? We recalled the Pharisees 
murmuring in their hearts because Jesus had 
said ‘* Thy sins be forgiven thee.’’ 

To-day the hatred and opposition are more 

lainly seen.. Who were thé’ Pharisees ? 

That kind of people were they ?- Maude’s 
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to explain what 
was ‘‘work’’ on the Sabbath day. (See 
Stalker, 2nd paragraph ; Mackie, 3; Foster, 
3 1 cone 4.) 


and a bright Sabbath 
day,—what happened then? Isabel told the 
story of the iples plucking grain. 1 ex- 


plained what the grain probably was, the 
right of the men to take it, and why they were 
accused of w eo the Sébbatn dey, Ww 

noted that Jesus these men were guiltless, 
the very Law they so uently quoted. To 
whom did eA parts What had David 
done? Alice told us something about show- 
bread, and I supplemented it, telling also the 
story of David fleeing from Saul, and eating 
the show-bread. Was this a sin? Why not? 


“Which did God care more for, mere bread or' 
‘starving men? What then does this ‘prove: 


about what God desires most? We marked 
‘*1 desire mercy, and not sacrifice.’’ What 
ismercy? The girls gave their ideas, and we 
illustrated by the judge who gives more kind- 
ness or consideration than is expected. We 
noted that this case of necessity was not guilt, 

What other illustration did Jesus give from 
their own law?” What was the work of the 
priests? Why was this not a sin? What did 
the temple represent? Then what wonder- 
ful statement did Jesus make concerning 
himself? How is he greater than the tem- 
ple? If in serving the temple—a mere 
representation of God—a man be guiltless, 
how much more so is he when his actions 
are service for God himself, in’ Christ. 

“We barely touched upon the’ Secbnd part 
“of the lesson éXcept to state that of course ‘it 
was lawful’to do good on’ our’ Sabbath ‘day, 

and Jesus illustrated by the ‘question 'con- 
cerning the rescue of the sheep. We paused 
to see that there were three ways ‘of Sabbath 
keeping which were #o/ questionable : doing 
works of necessity, works of service for the 
Master, and good deeds for others. 

I had cut two hearts the same size, one 
from stiff white paper and one from par- 
affine paper. On the stiff white one I 
wrote Jealousy and Hate; on the paraffine 
one I wrote faintly, with a hard pencil, 
‘*service,’’ but this word did not show until 
I placed it over the pure white side of the 
other heart. The transparent waxed paper 
represented empty service, worth very litt 
in itself; over the wicked heart it meant 
nothing more, for God could see the heart’as 
we could read the words through the thin 
paper. God did not wish such service. ‘The 
only kind he would accept was that offered 
from a pure heart. We saw that merely 
going to serviee from habit was not keeping 
the Sabbath. . 

Then came a question of Sunday afternoon 

_ walks, We pointed out that there was abso- 
lute wrong in the walk which interfered 
with any service, and the walk up and down 
a main street simply to beseen. If: the re- 
mainder of the day:you were where Jesus 
could accompany you and talk to yeu as those 
disciples: were that. Sabbath day, he: will say 
that you too are guiltless. And if you.come 
from. your walk and forget not to thank God 
for the beautiful day and the beautiful world, 
for health to enjoy and eyes to see it all, and 
if you remember that you owe him better 
service because of these blessings, you have 
not profaned his day, 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


For next week the girls will read Proverbs 
23 : 29-35 every day. Find the meanings of 
** contentions,’’ “ adder,’’ ** perverse.’’ Find 
aut what you can about the Book of Prov- 
erbs. Drawa wine cup, Write in it ten 
evils found therein. What is the ‘sting’ 
mentioned in verse 32? What is the best 
way to avoid drunkenness? What is the 
value of a pledge? 

The girls are writing, week by week, a life of Christ 
in their own note-beoks, illustrating them with pic- 


tures on the lesson, and adding the *‘ Golden ‘Thread ”’ 
of cach lesson, and how they weave it into their lives. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


a mney arco 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


tion I had called up every on the 
telephone, or had written to te- 

min him ‘we would again test bis 
hp eters ee in class with 

closed Bibles. \¢ result was entirely satis- 
factory, for with only two ex oh 
answ ; ‘question abou 

the cents ofthe Vee. Nat ry much 


sion of the Sabbath question as boys see it. 
And this was difficult ; for more than once I 
ee ge the boys giving reasons learned from 
adult teaching, rather than ‘their own views. 
oie for their own views of the way to 
keep Sunday, but found they were reluctant 
‘to state them at first. Then I told of a sum- 
mer experience. On a certain Sunday at 
Silver Bay last summer, as. the hundreds of 
‘men at the conferencés there Sat‘at dinner, 
word was brought that a forest fire liad been 
discovered some two miles up the mountain, 
with the wind blowing toward the Silver Bay 
Settlement, It -was Sunday, as I said; serv- 
ices were’ ali arranged for the early after- 
noon, and the’ men expected to hear a cer- 
tain speaker. What would be the right 
thing to do? What was done was this: 


rooms and changed their clothing; putting 
on good stout clothes for a mountain climb; 
every tool that could be used in shoveling 
dirt or chopping wood was secured ; fire ex- 
tinguishérs from the hotel were carried out ; 
and up the mountain trail went this fire- 
fighting brigade. They battled for several 
hours, and finally won the fight. What 
might have been a serious ‘mountain fire was 
put out. Did they do right? There was no 
dissenting voice; every one approved. 

Now we were well into the spirit of the 
discussion ; the story did it. I spoke of the 
fact that man needed one-seventh of his time 
for rest. 
statement that scientific research had shown 
that this one-seventh res,-time was essential 
to keep man at his highest. point of efficiency. 
I told,‘ téo, of the interpretation of the law 
which Pharisaical Jews gave, which let a 
true Jew travel a ‘‘ Sabbath day’s  jour- 
ney,’’ and thus sit down and eat some food, 
thereby technically ‘establishing a place of 
abode, and then be able to go’ another Sab- 
bath day’s journey, and repeat the perform- 
ance till he teached his destination, Surely 
Jesus would have no time for such ridiculous 
interpretation ‘of the law of the Sabbath. 

So I said, ** What rule would you make 
for yourself regarding the right way to ob- 
serve the Sabbath?’’ (Of course I had ex- 
plained the meaning of *‘ sabbath ’’ as a rest 
period.) We had various suggestions about 
not doing unnecessary work, not going to 
Sunday theaters, not doing this and that 
other thing. But I wanted more. than a 
negative teaching; I wanted something pos- 
‘itive. So I tried to lead the boys to see the 
question in terms of principles. 

First, then, it is a day of worship and of 
rest from: ordinary labor. Of worship— 
well, in every real way in which we may 
worship God. In attendance upon the serv- 
ices of the church which Christ established, 
surely ; and ‘in any other way in which we 
could honor God and give our thoughts es- 
pecially to him. - I can’t discover any right 
use of the day which causes us to forget God 
tather than toremember him. . Then, ia rest 
from. ordinary labor, Our ordinary work 
has to do with our support, or the care of 
those depending on us. God has taught us 
that we can do this in six days; not only is 
the seventh not needed for it, but if we so 
use the seventh we shall unfit ourselves: for 
the best work on the other six days, Is there 
any rule book I can.get which will tell me 
that I may do this and I may not do that on 
the Sabbath? I knewofréne.: ‘I like always 
to come back to the clear point that I mustn’t 
do anything which makes it hard rather than 
easy to think about God—to worship him. I 
may take a walk in the woods and worship 
him all the-time ; I may take another kind.of 
walk in the woods, accompanied ‘by things 


| which are not helpful, and forget God, or 


put him out of my thoughts. 


Honie Work on Next Week's Lesson 


1. Find in the ;text chosen five good 
reasons for leaving strong drink alone, and 





note them on a piece of paper which you 
( Continued on next page, third column) 
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Hundreds: of men -went quickly to their); 


‘The boys had not ‘heard before the, 
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e Story - telling. 
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Make World’s Sunday School Day 
(May 22) A Record Breaker 
in Your School Attendance 


We can help. First, order copies of the special service for ‘that day—s5o 
cents a hundred—long enough to be interesting, brief enough to allow ample 
It will appear in about two hundred languages and 

Second, order enough of thé beautiful the 


time for lesson study. 
dialects the world around. 
post-cards bearing a striking 
Twentieth Century Sunday- 


body present’’ Sunday on May 22. 
cents, $1.50 a hundred. 





icture of children of many lands—** The 
hool Crusaders,’’ to send to every,mem- 
ber of every department of your school, arousing an interestin an ‘‘ every- 
The post-cards, 2 cents each, 3 for 5 
Act promptly ! 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate eddeesees or ina pack- 
age-to oneiaddress, 7§ cents each, per year, 
$ 1.00 One copy, or any. number of 
° copies less.than five, $1.00 each, 

per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $i and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions, 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


for every ten copies paid-for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

‘rhe Sunday School Times: will be sent4to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which inchides postage = 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

kive or more copies, in a package to one address, 
s shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 21 
Warwick Lane, London, E.C. will receive yearly or 
half-yeariy subscriptions at the above rate, the paper to 
be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 
Mr. Downie can also supply the other publications of 
TheSunday School Times Company. 


Tue SuNDAY SCHOOL Times Co., Publishers, 
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will kindly bring to class, _2. Howsmany 
questions does verse 40 answer? 3. What 
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| SBoer eta apn "th Me 


catise him to let drink 


contrast is made between “now” and | #lone? (v. 35.) 
“then ’’? 4. How many functions of the | 


Detroit, MIcH, he 








The Adult Bible Class—By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 





How His Interpretation of the Sabbath 
CONDUCTING THE CLAss SESSION. 


OW will it do to give to-day’s review to 
the Sermon on the Mount, seeking to 
help the class to carry the whole of it 

easily in mind? ‘The first four chapters of 
Matthew are simple in comparison, but these 
three are not beyond the grip of the class. 
First, recall its general title, ‘‘ The Kingdom 
of Heaven and Those Who Belong in It.’’ 
To myown mind, the whole resolves into six 
well-marked sections. 1. The characteris- 
tics of those who belong in the Kingdom 
(§ : 1-19): These are expressed by the Beati- 
tudes, as salt-and light, and as a constructive 
temper (vs. 17-19). Jesus declares that a 
most valuable quality of those who belong in 
the Kingdom is that which helps to fulfil, to 
translate the spirit of the older age into the 
work of the new era. 2, The Pharisaic 
standards of righteousness as compared with 
the standards to which those who are.in the 
Kingdom should conform (5 : 20-48). There 
are five illustrations: murder, fornication, 
oaths, retaliation, and love for enemies. 3. 
The Pharisaic mode of manifesting piety, in 
contrast with the mode befitting one in the 
Kingdom (6 : 1-18), There are three illus- 
trations: almsgiving, prayer, and fasting. 
4. The traits they should avoid: covetous- 
ness, over-anxiety, censoriousness, folly (6: 
19 to 7:6). 5. The traits they should culti- 
vate : prayerfulness, persistence, fruitfulness, 
obedience.(7 :.7-23). 6. The hearer. who 
**does’’ and his strength (7 : 24-29), 

Such. an outline as the above can be 


driil..on it-.will be well worth while, for’ the 
class, with the mastery of the Sermon, will 
be well on.its way to the grasp of the whole 
Gospel. 

The lesson «for to-day includes two inci- 
dents which. Matthew’s Gospel relates out of 
their chronological place. In all probability 
they must be-credited to ‘the days. which pre- 
ceded the choice of the Twelve... The words 
‘at that season ’’ (v. 1) may have belonged 
to the original record from which these inci- 
dents, were taken. We cannot too often re- 
mind ourselves that our Gospel is not at all 
chronological at this point. ° 

The hungry disciples of Jesus, returning, 
perhaps, from some errand of evangelization 
or of: mercy, broke off the heads of the. rip- 
ened grain, as they walked through a field, 
and, having rubbed out the grains, ate them. 
For this they were severely rebuked by the 
Pharisees, who claimed that they had broken 
the Law. What was the sinful act, accord- 
ing to the Pharisees? Not the journeying, 
not the eating, not the taking of others’ 
property without leave, but only the plucking 
and rubbing, which was construed to be a sort 





of reaping and hence a species of work. It 
was-a technical sin, not a real one. 

Apparently Jesus made a fourfold reply. 
He first gave two apt illustrations of a paral- 

| lel. breaking of the law when there was a 
| good reason for so doing. 

‘Vhe first illustration-cited the story of 
1-Samuel 21-: 4-6, ‘The peint-of the orig- 
inal story.is thet-Ahimelech, tive high priest, 
believing David’s lies regarding himself, his 
mission, and his retinue, gave him some of 
the sacred bread because of the supposed 
exigency, which justified an overruling of the 
law of the sanctuary.» The words of Jesus 
do Rot excuse David’s deceit, but cite Ahim- 

| élech’s:recognition:of‘a law higher than cere- 
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and ATLANTIC. CITY 


a combination to satisfy the most exacting; 
to please the most particular.: fo suit young 
and old. The ocean, the Boardwalk, the yachts 
from the one; a quiet, restful, and elegant 
home in the other. Write for reservations to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 
On the Beach 








Always Open 








monial requirement, 

The second illustration is simpler. Temple 
priests have to make the Sabbath a day of 
unusually hard work. They are excusable 
because.of.this higher.law. Priests have.to 
work in order. that others may worship. 
Therefore they realty help to keep the Law in 
spirit, although they break it in fact. 

What is this higher law, which justifed.an 
infraction of the Sabbatic regulations? Some 
will say that it is the principle of human need, 
a work of ‘‘necéssity or mercy.’’ . Jesus 
might.also have pointed out that the real in- 
tent of the Old Testament law; the preserva- 





quickly, fastened in: mind by, the teacher, and || 
grasped..and: rememberedsby the class. ,To 


Enraged the Pharisees (Matt. 12 i I-14). 


tion of holiness, was furthered, not destroyed, 
by such acts. : 

A third ment is implied in verse 6, If 
the Sabbath lew gives way before the demands 
of worship, it must give way in our case, for a 
still greater interest is at stake. Did. Jesus 
mean by “ one greater ’’ himself, or the King- 
dom of God, or the work of ministry ? 

Again, in verse 7, Jesus drove home the 
‘truth that what God’ was after was not the 
ceremonial itself, but the spirit of worship 
expressed by it. A hungry man, éating some 
uncooked in, was not despiritualized. 
This was evidently one of the favorite quota- 
tions of Jesus (used already in 9 : 13). 

A last reason is expressed by verse 8. In 
the original discussion, as reported by Mark 
2:27, 28, it was preceded by the declara- 
tion, ‘The sabbath was made for man,’’ 
etc. As the representative man, Jesus had 
the right to insist upon the right use of the 
Sabbath. He intérpreted it as a blessing, 
not a burden. ‘ 

Luke 6 : 6 makes the next-incident on a 
separate oceasion. Both Mark 3:2 and Luke 
6:7 declare that the Pharisees were watching 
Jesus closely. So he.nade’ the issue’a clear 
one, telling the cripple in the synagogue to 
step out where all could see him. The man 
could have beén told to wait until. the next 
day, but the whole question of Sabbath keep- 
ing was involved, 

They-ask him if it is right to heal on the 
Sabbath. esus replies by two. “keen, 
chome-thrusting questions and an irresistible 
conclusion.’’ ss et . . 
This" episode’ emphasizes two. giéat facts’: 
‘the su srioe clntite ‘oF traipanity Over cere 
hmonialism, and the supreme worth of mare 
‘Has the. Igtter come to be adequately ar 
“swered even.yet? It is a.sentence to be em- 
blazoned on.,our factories and shops antl 
dwellings. ; 

Did Jesus break the Sabbatic law? 
merely spoke a word, 
straightened out an arm. 

This lesson raises two great questions : 
What is’ the-real ‘purpose of thie ‘Sabbath ? 
How-can this purpese be best maintained 
to-day ? 


He 
The man merely 


Books: THAT May BE USED. 

One who cares to investigate the subject 
of the rigorous Sabbatic, rules may read the 
| section in the Book of Jubilees 50 : 9-13. 
|Also.in Edersheim’s ‘‘ Life and-Times,’’ i, 
'.777 ff. Hort’s ** Judaistic Christianity,”’ 33, 
has some helpful. remarks; Most valuable 
will be the articles on ‘‘Sabbath’’ in the 
Bible Dictionaries, 

On Jesus’ encounter. with.the Pharisees 
see Robertson’s ‘*Epochs in Life,’’ 54-56 ; 
Miller’s ‘‘ Devotional Hours,’’ 122-128; 
Bennett’s ‘‘Life of Christ: According to 
-Mark,’’ 36-43 ; Garvie’s ‘* Studies in. Inner 
Life of Jesus,’’ 266, 267.. On verse 6 Den- 
ney’s Jesus and the Gospel,’’ 249-251,-has 
an instructive comment. The various coin- 
mentaries on Matthew make much of these 
passages. : 
DaiL_y HoME READINGS ON NEXT LEsson. 


Mo -— Read Proverbs 23 : 29-35, as a 
striking picture of drunkenness and all that 
goes with) it. 

.—Read Numbers 6 : 1-8. Note 
the three things a Nazirite must avoid for the 
sake of holiness. 

Wednesday.— Read Jereniiah 35 : 1-10, 
18,-19; the story of the Rechabites, who were 
sturdy abstainers many centuries ago. 

-—Read Isaiah 28 : 1, 3, 4, 7, 8, 
to,get the.prophet’s opinion of the value of 
drunkards inja natienal crisis. 

Feiday.—Read Proverbs 20 : 1; 21 : 17, 
20% 23°: 20, 21 as various expressions of the 
folty of drinking: 

Setuntion heed 1 Corinthians 10 : 23-31 
for Paul’s principle in the whole matter. 

Sunday —Read Proverbs 23 : 29-35. Can 
anything be more dramatic than the closing 
picture in these verses of the delirious horrors 
of intemperance and its grip on its victim ? 


WasHpurn CoL.ece, Toppka, Kansas. 























I make all sorts 
of clear glass for 
all sorts of uses; 
each the best 
glass for its par- 
ticular purpose, 

For my Pearl 
Glass lamp- 
chimneys — that 
bear my name, 
Macbeth—I make 

. the best glass 
ever put into a lamp-chimney. 

These chimneys are clear as 
crystal, and they won’t break 
from heat; proper shapes and 
lengths, and they fit. 


I'll send you, free, my lamp-chimney book, to 
tell you the right chimney for any burner. Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 















Let us help 
raise money for 
an Estey Organ 










MANY A SUNDAY SCHOOL 


would have an Estey Organ 
if it knew how to raise the 
money. ny a.school is 
waiting to get areally fine in- 
strument until it has money 
enough on hand. An Estey 
Organ will make a great differ. 
ence in the attractiveness of 
your sessions. You need one. 


Write for the 
ESTEY PLAN 


to the Estey Organ Company 

















Rev. F. B. Meyer’s 


Devotional Studies 
in the International 


Sunday-School 
Lessons 


Appear each month in the 
Record of Christian Work 
East Northfield, Massachusetts 
es Send for a free sample copy 

HARTFOR 





University method of specialization 
with practical training for the min- 
istry. Large faculty and library. 


THEOLOGICAL 


Graduate fellowships. bth foreign 
and resident. Open to college gradu- § N Yy 
ates of all denominations, —— EMI AR 


Address Dean M.W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 
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‘The Fright of Ned _ 
rust te diel of 


es call <6 
_eagne and his blue tie 

stood out in com ee SEF Wows.” OTF 

Mr. Calvert was not in, but Ned heard his 
voice in the lawyer’s office across the hall, 
and so behind the big desk for a surprise. 

Presently Mr. Calvert carne in, with another 
man, to w he was saying, ‘* Why not buy 
my five-year-old Ned ?’’ 

** Do you want to sell him ?’’ 


hasabadtemper. They say he will sometimes 
throw himself and kick, when th do not 
suit him. But I’m sure you could him 


-of that, Wouldn’t you liketoseehim? I'll 
take over if would,’’ 

ell, I don’t mind.taking a look at him,’’ 
the man replied, and soon they went out to- 

er, 

“— moment later, a very red-faced little bo 
crawled from under the desk. To thin 
Nurse Brown should teli of his bad spells! 
And to think his very own papa wanted toget 
rid of him ! 

Down the street, in the opposite direction 
from his home, Ned hurried as fast as his fat 
little legs could carry him. wi and the man 
must not find him. 

The sun shone very bright, and thebig bows 
began to wilt. People looked and wondered 
at the small, hurrying figure with the tear- 
stained face. 

The houses were farther and farther apart. 
Ned-was out in the country now. ‘The road 
stretched out hot and dusty, and in spite of 
all he could -do he began to lag. When he 
heard. a team coming he crept behind a tree 
or bush, to: wait till it should ‘pass. 

An ox-team, heavily loaded; went slowly by: 
When it was out of sight, Ned did not come 
back-into the road? ‘was fast.asleep?" 

> One hour, two hours, went by. The sun 
was setting. A two-horse:team, driven by a 
big boy in-overalls, came. along.. Ned had 
moved in his sleep, and his yellow curls and 
blue bows could be seen from the read. The 
boy caught sight of him, and jumped out to 
investigate. 


**Hulloa! Akidasleep! And night com- 
ing on.too! Here’s a pretty mess! Well, 
I’ll jest carry him home to mother. She’ll 


know what to do with him.’’ And he picked 
Ned up and laid-him on the potato bags in 
his cart, so gently that the little boy. was not 
awakened. 

Ned was handed over a few. minutes later 
into the arms of a motherly-looking woman, 
who stood on the piazza of a: farm+house 
where they stopped. 

The woman gathered him tenderly intoher 
lap, and smoothed his curls, and wiped his 
‘* Why, mercy me! H’s 
Mr. Calvert’s little Ned. However did he 
come so far from home?’’ she said, as she 
carried him into the lighted house. 

These words woke Ned, and he struggled 
up and looked around. He was in his father’s 
farm-house, and-the woman was Mrs; :John- 
son, who lived on the farm. She knew him, 
and he must not stop. 

But the warm arms held him fast. “‘ You 
sit right down te the table, and have some 
berries and cream and. gingerbread, dearie,’’ 
the kind voice said. .‘‘ Your father’s out in 
the yard, and you can ride home with him, 
He’s here with a man that’s thinkin’ of buyin’ 
the chestnut: colt.’’ 

Mrs. Johnson did not know why, all at once, 
a light came into the little boy’s eyes, and he 
ty struggling. ». It was only Ned the wee 

t papa wanted to sell.! 

Ned told his father all. about his. fright,:ias 
they rode home. » And it was. Ned.the!:colt, 
with tossing head, and pretty, arching neck, 
who carried them so gaily. 
boys who have a bad temper. We teach them 
to control it. 
other Ned, too.’’ 

And Ned the boy and Ned the colt are 
growing up together and are improving every 

ay. 


Sunaperr, N. H. 
$5. 00 &° poe A NAMB, ..We have cuonty tours to 
. Send travelers’ names or every 

ccd we ae ve tke first ge rae Dollars. The 
utaugqua Tours, Appleton, Wis. 











** Yes, he isn’t quite what we want. He 


‘* No,’’ Mr. Calvert said, ** we do not: sell |; 


I’m not sure but I shall keep the P 
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The Cereal Creations 








We make sixteen cereal foods, any of which we are glad to supply 
you. Your preference is ours, 

All of the grains are put up by us in about all the likable forms, 
This is by far the largest cereal concern. 

But Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice—through natural choice—have 
become our most popular ready-cooked foods. By actual test, we have 
found that four people in five prefer them to all the rest. That's why 
we-tellyou about-them. We want you to have what you'll like best. 


The Scientific” Foods 


oes a 7 se 


‘It i “good to know, when you choose thesé food that science | 


agrees with your choice, 

The process of making Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice was 
invented by Professor Anderson. Its value lies in making the whole 
grains wholly ‘digestible. 

In no other process—cooking, baking or toasting—are the granules 
of starch ‘so broken. In no other way known can cereals be made 
so easy to digest. 

Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are unique and enticing, nut-like 
and crisp. They are better than you can imagine. But the greater 
fact is that they wholly digest without forming a tax on the stomach, 


Puffed Wheat, 10c =< 
Puffed Rice, $c wa” 


West 

These are the foods shot from guns. 

The whole wheat. or rice kernels are put into sealed guns. - Then 
the guns are revolved for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. The 
heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and the pressure becomes 
tremendous. Then the guns are unsealed, and the steam explodes. 
Instantly every starch granule is blasted into a myriad particles. 

The grains are puffed to eight times their size, yet, the coats are 
unbroken.and the shapes are unaltered. We have the whole grains 
in their natural ‘shape, but made porous and crisp and digestible. 


Please Find Them Out 








Whatever cereals you now serve, of our make or of others, we 


invite you to try these two. Serve them alone or mix them with fruit. 
Learn: how your: people enjoy them, and which one they like best. 
Ask if they want them again. 
Please order them now—one package of each. 
that we told you about them. 


Youll be ‘glad 


Made Only by The Quaker Octs Company- 
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This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 

His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
Por folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no a like cleanly 

surroundin is why the But- 

cher keeps his tools and every part of 

his shop spick and span. It's as true 

of the home: shining cooking utensils 

aan “_ furniture givea to the 
meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as @ new ; enny. 














Black and Rich 
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Christ Our King, “john.18 : 39 
40. Somepinier Sentne’) 





MON.—The King’s sceptre ( Psa. 
/TuEs.—The, Kine names pth a6, on 


THURS.—The ng’s edo (John 4 Lge ; 


Fri.—The ins enthroned (Acts 5 : 31). 
Sat.—The King victorious (Rev. 19: ‘Y1-16), 














Is the Way Postum Should Be 


A liquid food that will help a person 
break a bad habit is worth knowing of. 
The president of one of the state associ- 
ations of the W. C. T. U., 
does not want her name given, writes as 
follows : 

“’ Whenever I was obliged to go with- 
out coffee for breakfast a dull, distractin 
headache would come on before noon, 
discovered that, in reality, the nerves 
were crying out for their accustomed 
stimulant. 

‘* At evening dinner I had been taught 
by experience that I must refrain from 
coffee or pass a sleepless night. While 
visiting a yee and his wife I was 
served with a most excellent beverage at 
their dainty and elegant table and, upon 
inquiry, discovered that this charming 
beverage was Postum and that the fam- 
ily had been greatly benefited by leaving 

off coffee and using Postum. 

‘* 1 was soin love with it, and so pleased 
with the mrimages of freedom from my 
one bondage of habit and so thorou apy 
convinced that I ought to break wit 
captor, that upon my: return home I at 
once began the use.of. Pestum and have 
continued it ever since. 

**I don’t know what sick headache is 
now, and my nerves are steady and I 
sleep sound, generally eight hours. I 
used to become bilious frequently and 
require physic; now seldom ever have 
that experience. 

“I have learned that long boiling is 
absolutely essential to furnish good Pos- 
tum. That makesit clear, black and rich 
as any Mocha and Java blend. Please 
withhold my name, but you may use the 
letter for the good it may do.” 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘* There’sa Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and fullof human 


who naturally | 





interest. 


Find prophecies concerning the King. 
Describe the ideal king. Is Christ that ? 
What does our King crave of us? 


KING now is only a chief of the State, 
**a man who holds by life tenure the 
chief authority over a covatry and 
le.’? The Century Dictionary adds to 
definition, the oneeeree ** the autocratic 
tic power formerly implied by the 

title a 2 es been aloe lost in : 
where a kin og is now maarely a chief 
le, bound by c 

statutory limitation equally with his 

So hedged in is kingly power Wa at some 
heads of states who aré not at all 
wield a great deal more power ¢/ e who 
are. The President of the ei States, 
who is no king, has a far greater influence 
and takes a far.more active part in the gov- 
ernment of this ‘nation than the King of 
England doegin England. The word king 
does not mean.any more what 3 it has meant 
in days past. 


But wheff @ 









oa man be 


‘apcings from, a prog ingly right 
wisdom and character, and “men wil wallde 
‘more and. more their: need: of his sovereign 
rule and guidance. = - 


The Kingship of Christ involves on his 
part a kingly wisdom. ‘The true ‘king in 
early days was the wise man, the one who 
knew more and thought farther than other 
men; who could care for the interests of his 
people. Never did’ men need such a true 
king more than to-day. Christ is that true 
King. In the midst of our perplexities are 
social and industrial problems, and ethical 
and religious questions, Heis the only com- 
petent Guide. The principles which he re- 
vealed and which he alone can’ teach and 
apply now are the only principles which can 
meet the necessities of our time. The King- 
dom of Christ is the world’s one hope, in the 
midst of the confi and flict of in- 
terests. 


And Christ’s Kingship involves on his 

part also the kingly strength. Often in the 
old days the king was not the wise man, but 
the man of action, who gathered the wise 
men about him as his counselors and listened 
to their advice and then went forth and by 
his own kingly strength achieved. But our 
King is his own counselor. He knows, and 
no plan can be made for him. . He. has his 
own and they are best. And he ‘is also the 
great achiever, No arm is as strong as his. 
All power has been given to him and against 
his kingdom the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail. His subjects have the confidence and 
joy which belong to the soldiers of an.invin- 
cible leader. 


The subjects of such a King owe deaiesie 
to his guidance and submission to his power, 
and also that loyal obedignee which makes 
them not only. passive subjeets but also 
and devoted agents to carry out his projects. 
Are we acting faithfully under his will? 
Are our liyes and our businesses and all our 
activities and interests and relationships 
under his céntrol?” Is he our ‘real-King or 
only our nominal head and lord? 


But he has a neareranddearerhame. He 
is also our, friend. «** Ne longer do I call 
you” servants,‘ for thé setvant -knoweth not 
what his lord doeth,-but I have called you 
friends, for all things that I have heard from 
my Father I have made known ur.io ‘you.’’ 
Nothing can be grdater. than such friendship 
with such a King. 





over other men In due. 
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Our Cataleg 
describes Sew- 
ing Machines 
Sir ect’ 

out 
yon Se 


This Six-Drawer Automatic Lift Drop Head 
Style Sewing Machine 
the following special features which have made this model famous: 


Special Needle 
Independent Positive Cam Take-Up 
Automatic Tension Release 


Extra Large and Feed 
Senna cal tutdeoed Wsedis Sus 


ne. 
man illust 


e 
everything et want to know, expla ezpiains fully our twenty-year guarantee, 


CATALOG is a book you must have if you 
It shows all our various models, many 
various parts, tells_you all 


uses of all the special attach- 


carefully with a dress. The very day 
ive —— spot Fi ou 8 tree eopy Sorat a Bewiug Machine Catalog. 
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Sears, Roebuck and Co.,. Chicago, Illinois. 
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Here are the fe quality 
“direct from ra pM ag Bn 


credit man’s percentage by selling for cash 





Leaders for 24 years in beauty and d 5 
Selected yarns, enduring colors, wanelts 
« expert weaving. penance perfect 











\VELVETS, 27 ia. 
; -in. wide, $1.08. 
free. Money re- 

. Freight paid. 





WORN THE WORLD . 
OVER BY WELL 
DRESSED MEN. 


Sample Pair, Cotton, 26c., Silk, 50c. 








Mailed on’ Receipt of Price. 





NATURAL APERIENT WATER. 
AG } 9 Ave utes 








GEorGE FROSY Co. maxers 








. BOSTON, MASS.,; U.S.A, 














In ordering goods, or in inking inguiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
| diser, by Stating that you saw the advertisement 
én The Sunday School Times. 
















































